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PREFACE. 



I HAVE little to say by way of preface 
to this publication. These Letters were 
designed entirely for the use and guid* 
ance of my son^ and were written for 
no other purpose. But they were not 
written without an expectajtion, that I 
might possibly resolve to publish them, 
when I had completed the task imposed 
on myself. Having adopted the resolution 
of doing BO, I have only to say, that I 
have not delivered any sentiments but 
sincere and honest ones ; and that I have 
endeavored to avoid every thing extra* 
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neons to my objects, and to shun the 
admission of any thing which can give 
just oflFence to any man ; whilst, at the 
same time, I have not shrunk from 
speaking plainly, when I thought the 
occasion required it. How far I have 
executed my own designs, it will be for 
others to say. Conscious of none but 
good motives, I am very little anxious 
respecting the fate of , my publication. 
I have believed, that it is adapted to 
do good; or I certainly would have re- 
tained it in privacy. 

I do not declare myself. If a book 
deserves notice^ happily these are times 
in which a name is not wanted to attract 
it; and I am well assured, that, if the 
case were otherwise, my book would not 
derive any assistance from my undis- 
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tinguished naiae. If it fails to obtain 
support, I shall be perfectly contented 
with its fate. If it should receive 
sufficient encouragement, to give life to 
a second edition, the author's name, 
perhaps, may then appear in the title- 
page. 
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LETTER I. 

The choice of the profession or calling, 
to which a man shall devote his life and 
wotldly energies, is a matter of most seri- 
ous importance. By youthful aspirants 
it is but lightly viewed. They generally 
see in it nothing beyond the selection of 
the most agreeable mode of future enjoy- 
ment. 

It is inipossible that any rationally 
contemplative mind can fail to observe^ in 
this inconsiderate temperament of youth, 
the supreme wisdom of Divine Provi- 

B 
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dence ; which is more visibly manifested 
in the ordinary^ and little noticed, occur- 
rences of life, than in many of the more 
recondite recesses, into which the curio- 
sity or the vanity of the human intellect 
is prone to penetrate. For if the youthful 
mind were possessed of the coolness and 
judgement of m^ure age, to foresee the 
serious and important consequences, and 
to know the hazards of life, into whatever 
channel of occupation it may be directed, 
few would there be, who could be brought 
to any decisive election of employment. 
Happily for the young« they are denied 
that extent of vision, which would open 
to them such objects of sight, as would 
deprive them of the boldness i^ecessary 
in the race which they have to run. Tbe 
means are nevertheless given^ if they will 
use them, of turning the events of. their 
course (whatever it may be) to the ujti- 
mat(3 attainment of the object of all 
earthly pursuita, the favour of Go4* 
WbiUt the ypuQg inceptor (if I may 
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use 80 pedwtia an exptestsion) looks only 
on the surface of thipg9« and chuses that 
profession whicb he expects to bring the 
most pleasant life, — th^ considerate parent 
looks deeper. H^ not only know.s the 
dangers^ the h^zards^ the actual ills, and 
the disappointments, to which the prc^ 
gress of life is exposed, in every route; 
but he also considers the general weak-^ 
ness of human nature, and the peculiar 
constitution, of his child ; and he sees 
that the one great object^ the infinitely 
momentotis. question of that child's inte- 
rest beyond this life^-T-^in eternity, ^^de-i 
pends mainly on his worldly prQfession; 
as far as that, object can he affected by 
worldly incidents. For if his choice 
should, expose him to those. temptations 
which his constitution is least fitted to 
resis|; ; or if it should deb^ him frond 
those incentives. or encouragements which 
Uia peculiar weakness may most require^ 
for his aid^ how. awful may be the coin 
sequencea of an erroaecyua decision ! Th^ 

b2 
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most promising sabject of the fairest hope? 
may be lost by the disastrous election. 

To a thoughtless parent^ of mere worldly- 
mind^ considerations like these may never 
occur. His only desire may be to thrust 
a son into the arena of worldly strife, 
without regard to that stage of eternal 
trials on which he must appear after the 
transient scene is acted. By him the 
provision for eternity is lost, in the pur- 
suit of the mere mode of temporary exist- 
ence. It is, perhaps, the necessary con- 
sequence of human weakness, that many 
of us should be so short-sighted ; and it 
may be, that the apparent evil brings its 
attendant advantage to us. Yet it is im- 
possible not to lament, what appears to 
our perceptions to be so erroneous. 

I have two motives for addressing to 
you, my son^ some Letters of advice, and 
declarationa of sentiment, for your reflec- 
tion and guidance, preparatory to your 
beginning the studies necessary for the 
profession which you have selectedr > 
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. The first and obvious motive is natural 
affection for you^ and extreme anxiety for 
your welfare. It is but doing strict jus- 
tice to you, to repeat here^ what I have 
so often had reason to express before, my 
full sense of your excellent conduct in. 
every situation and relation of life, in 
which, as a parent or a man> I have had 
opportunities of observing it. Such good 
and amiable qualities as you have ever 
displayed in all domestic relations, (and 
in all others, as far as I have seen,) can 
not, I think, but ripen into good fruit : 
they have given constant and perfect 
happiness to your parents, and they have 
afforded the best example to the many 
juniors who are growing up under it, and 
already rendering the fairest promise of 
emulating what they behold so amiable, 
in a senior whom they respect as much as 
love. I am unwilling to write any thing 
which may shock the modest delicacy of 
your feelings ; but^ *on an occasion such 
as this^ I cannot so far restrain my 
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imn, AS to Refuse to recotd my sense 
of qualities and conducti from which &6 
very large a j^ortion 6f my hapt)iDes^ 
has alileady bisen derived^ and from 
which I am assured so much more is 
likely to flow. If the Letters which I 
propose to write to you, should live td 
be perused after I leim gone, I am now 
anxious that> with them, should live this 
record of a father's feelings towards a 
son, of whose value he is so highly sen- 
sible. I also believe, that, by the blessing 
of God, this temperate commendation may 
be useful to you> by comforting and 
confirming you under trials, — and to the 
younger members of my family, by in- 
citing them to persevere in the same path, 
of laudable emulation, which they have 
so well begun. 

My other motive for writing is personal 
to myself; Through life, it has been an 
earnest and anxious wish of my soul t6 
be admitted into that sacred profession 
to which you aspire. At the time when 



ft choice W&s neoessary, niy fath^ii 
worldly taeaiis were i&adequfttd to the 
expense of completing my education at 
one of our Universities. I therefore pa- 
tiently submitted to the necessity of 
adopting a profession very far less accord** 
ant with my mind. Stilly my first desire 
has at all times been^ without cessation, 
the upper object of my thoughts, and 
often the subject of very earnest prayer. 
My Worldly means have frequently been 
nicely calculated, to ascertain whether 
they would admit of a change of profes- 
sion ; and I have sought and supplicated 
an increase of them, solely ai^ the means 
of enabling me to make that change, 
without injury to the numerous claimants 
On tny prudential conduct. This increase 
has indeed fallen to my lot^ and in a way 
most unexpected and ei^traordinary. The 
singularity of the seaiaon and circum- 
stances was such, a6 might well have 
made a weak mortal presumptuous and 
confident. But, I thank Ood, I escaped 
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th.e pride and .wickedness of presiuaing 
that I was worthy. of his ^bestowing aay 
peculiar favour on the vain shadows of my 
earthly desires. . Yet, undoubtedly, jny 
first impulse was, to execute that design 
which had so long filled my mind. I did 
not, however, attempt it hastily; for I 
devoted twelve months to a deliberate 
contemplation of the subject, before. I 
took any steps in regard to it. Being 
fully confirmed, I th^n made the neces- 
sary applications amongst the rulers of 
our Church. But I was too late. Some 
very few years previously, I should not 
have experienced any difficulty or denial ; 
as I well know.. But public events had 
recently induced the bishops to lay thein- 
selves under a voluntary restraint, and to 
agree together, not to confer Holy Orders 
on any person who had not received a 
regular education at Oxford or Camr- 
bridge. The state of my family, and my 
own bodilv infirmities, rendered it im- 
practicable for me to go again to scbopl ; 
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and I remain therefore excluded from 
the possibility of obtaining that object^ 
which would otherwise be now within my 
reach.* 

Oat of these circumstances springs 
my second motive for that series of Let- 
ters which I propose to address to you. 
Having, through life, been an observant 
and contemplative man, and having con- 
stantly had before my mind the hope of 
being ultimately admitted into the num- 
ber of the ministers of the Church, I have 
thought much on the duties and practice 
of the holy office. In addition to the 
obvious reflections which occur on those 
s^jects, and which^ although not new, 
must ever be useful to a young candidate, 
it appears to me that there is much room 

* I do not mean eren to insinuate a complaint 
agunst tbe role adopted' by the bisbops ; for I fully 
admit tbe propriety of it. Although I certainly 
wiihed to bare an exception made in my favor, I 
fear that candor requires me to admit also, that the 
propriety of tbe rule may not, perhaps, allow any 
ttKcepdcau 

b3 
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for suggestions, bot perhaps at vairiah6e 
with actual habits or occurrences, but 
growing out of them, and adapted, as I 
think, to effect improvements. I may be 
mistaken in these sentiments ;. but I do 
not adopt them hastily, and I entertain 
diem Conscientiously^ I do not desire to 
outrage th6 opinions or the practices of 
atiy good nlaa ; but I do think that there 
is, in some things, A clear, unoccupied 
field between the extremes of human 
customs attd ideas on religious subjects, 
and that this middle course is the most 
(Correct. I am therefore anxious Vd sub-^ 
init to your youdg mind those sentiments 
which inspire my own^ and to record, %t 
your us&, Ihos^ Opinions and observations 
which are the result of long reflection, on 
my part; and which would have regu* 
lated my conduct, in discharge of the 
duties imposed on me by Holy Orders^ if I 
could have succeeded in obtaining them. 
I hope that the spirit which will pervade 
what I shall write, will be a sufficient 
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testimony^ that my intentions are directed 
solely to the honour of Ood, and the in- 
crease of piety and virtue. May the divine 
blessing make them effective to those 
good ends and to your eternal welfare J 
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LETTER 11. 

When you deliberate on tbe duties ia 
which you are about to engage^ for the 
purpose of ascertaining the principles by 
which your thoughts and conduct are to 
be guided, it is highly necessary that you 
should dispassionately consider your pre-- 
sent^ and your intended, condition, — what 
you are, and what you propose to become. 

Little need be said on the subject of 
your condition before Holy Orders are 
conferred on you. You are, in fact,^ 
merely one of the ordinary class of man- 
kind, not distinguished by any superiority 
of intellect, endowments, or acquirements. 
On the other hand, very many before 
whom, and for whom, you will hereafter 
discharge your ministerial functions, 
doubtless, go much beyond you in all 
these human qualifications. 

On the subject of your intended con- 
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jdition, — what you propose to beconiey — 
there is a much wider field for thought 
and observation. You seek to become a 
minister, or servant, (let not the heedless 
notions of the multitude lead you into 
the error of misunderstanding the real 
meaning of the name,) in the offices of 
the Christian Church, as practised in that 
branch of it which is established in your 
own country ; and it behoves you to take 
good care, that no presumptuous opinion 
of personal elevation springs up in your 
mind, from a contemplation of the high 
importance of those services in which you 
will act. 

The imposition of hands carries with it, 
alas ! in these days, no holy inspiration. 
The weakness and wickedness of human 
iiature, in the givers and in the receivers, 
has long left us destitute of that part of 
the Divine grace. Whatever a man is, 
in natural faculties or in mental attain- 
ments, before he receives the ofi^ce> such, 
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alas ! he remains afterwards ; and lUtle^ 
or nothing, can be seen, to testify the 
fact, beyond the outward clerical habili^ 
ments. The contemplation of this un^- 
doubted and humiliating fact, should 
lead a man to reject every feeling or 
fancy of superiority, and bring him to 
the most lowly estimate of his person^ 
importance. 

In the present state of the world and 
of religious affairs, a minister of religion 
is not called by any inspired apostle^ or 
selected by any other infallible authority. 
With us in England, he is merely one of 
the multitude, who chooses for. himself 
to solicit the holy office, as the profession 
and the means of life ; and after quaUfy^ 
ing himself, according to certain, forms 
of human institution, he is admitted, 
without any exhibition or evidence of 
divine interference. In most cases^ the 
Church is first chosen as the destination 
pf a mjm, from motives of the most purely 



worldly liature ; and generdly at an age 
when he is not susceptible of any serious 
impression, and when he views his future 
profession, whatever it may be, with thd 
lightest consideration. I do not say that 
there is in these facts any thing to b^ 
condemned ; for I am satisfied, that the 
actual condition of human nature and 
human affairs necessarily produces them< 
But from the existence of them, we can 
not escape the conclusion, that there is 
not any apparent interference of divinei 
agency in the selection of the ministers 
of 6ur Church. 

• I am very fat from intending, by th^se 
Remarks, to degrade the ministers of reli- 
gion, in any of their various ranks. But 
I hold that, after faith, humility is the 
first and greatest of Christian virtues, 
and is most peculiarly necessary to the 
character of a Christian minister ; and 
I think that nothing can more effectually 
tend to fix it in the mind of an inci^ 
pient minister, than a right. understanding 
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of the nature and actual state of bis 
office.* 

In the language of the service used in 
the Church for the ordination of minis- 
ters, you will be required to declare your 
trust that you are moved by the Holy 
Ohost* There is not» in that declaration^ 
any thing inappropriate or repugnant to 
the arguments which I have adduced « 
The most imperfect of men^ in engaging 
in the peculiar service.of God, or in doing 
any other religious act^ if he be free from 
the influence of any bad motive, may well 
declare his trusty or hope^ that he is 
moved by the Holy Spirit. 

Equally clear is it, that, in the humaa 
circumstances which have been stated to 
precede the admission to Holy Orders, 

* The desire, wluch I have avowed, o£ beooming 
H miniBter of our Church, must satisfactorily excul- 
pate me from the imputation of wishing to degrade 
the office ;— if it were possible for any rational man 
to see, in my observations, any object but the in- 
culcation of truth. 
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there is not any thing which militates 
against a man's becoming, in all respects, 
a worthy clerical character. His studies 
and his contemplations may well supply 
his mind with the means of improvement, 
and may give him every qualification of 
which human nature is susceptible* 

But it results from what I have said, 
that a man is not, by ordination, elevated 
in any degree beyond the same level of 
human nature, which is common to the 
whole race of man. If he be not lost in 
vain conceits, his own perceptions must 
confirm this, without the aid of argument. 
He must feel and confess, that he remains 
under the influence of the same passions, 
and without any increase or improvement 
of learning or mental capacity. Even 
Paul and Barnabas, inspired and led, as 
they were, by the Holy Spirit, declared 
publicly to the idolatrous people of Lystra, 
" We also are men of like passions with 
you/' 

In human society or customs, at least 
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in oiir count]y> tbere is not any line of 
separation between the Church ministers 
and the rest of the people* A minister of 
religion, with us> lives and mixes with the 
rest of the world, and is in constant com-» 
mtinication with society. In my judge- 
ment, it is most proper and beneficial 
that the case should be so. When a cus- 
tom of separation exists, the vital princi- 
ples of true religion sink into superstition^ 
exactly in the same degree in which the 
practice of separation prevails.* 

From these arguments I deduce, that a 
minister of our Church should esteem 
himself to be but one of the general flocks 
who solicits to bear the bell; and upon 
whom therefore it is an incumbent duty 
to practise every Christian caution, and 
to carry himself with gentleness, tem- 

* For the wisest of purposes it was otherwise 
ordered before the Christian dispensation. The Jews 
were an ignorant, a stubborn, and a stiff-necked 
people, who were led by nothing but what worked ou 
dieir external senses. 
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petinte, humility, aiid circuMspection. 
Ili^ teceiVeii a distinction, whicl), whilst it 
leaves him still one of the ilbck, renders 
these qualities even more imperative on 
him than on the rest of it; He, in truth, 
lays himself under more weighty duties ^ 
and in offering himself as the guide and 
director of the others, it becomes a moist 
paramount obligation on him to ** take 
heed lest he fall." tie must be sensible 
that, at best, he is but '^ a blind guide ;" 
^nd this should make him feel, that (to 
drop the metaphor) his proper character 
is that of an adviser, and not a govern- 
ing dictator. For he is not a superior, 
authorised to dictate and drive. 

A man of judgement, having a mind 
alive to just ideas, and not led by fond 
conceits or personal vanity, will ever find 
that his character acquires more value 
and influence by the example which he 
gives, than by his doctrine ; — or perhaps 
it may be more logical to say> that 
example is the best doctrine. Let a man 
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think what he will of himself^ his preach-* 
ing alone has little permanent influence* 
It may tickle the '' itching ears "* of his 
congregation ; but it will not produce any 
change in them. His auditors know him 
to be a mere mortal, like themselves ; and, 
in spite of the fallacy of the argument^ 
they will retort, ia their hearts, '* Physi- 
cian, heal thyself, "t 

. To qualify yourself to teach others with 
success, you must not only acquire know^ 
ledge (especially in divine things), by 
study and observation, — but you must 

* 2 Tim. iv. 3. 

f In the mouth of our Savior, perfect in himself, 
and coming to teach new things, and to instruct aU 
men, this cutting rebuke might have been most aptly 
applied. But it would be an obvious fallacy for us to 
use it, in opposition to precepts of piety or wisdom. 
For if they be true, the bad qualities of the man 
who teaches them can not be an excuse for our neglect 
pf them.. It would be folly to refuse the aid of the 
physician*s skill, because he labors under a bodily 
infirmity. Christ, however, did not adopt or apply 
the saying. He merely quoted it, as a common pro- 
Ferb, and mentioned it Itiypothetically, in argument. 
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also carefully labour to obtain a know- 
ledge of yourself, and of your own weak- 
ness and passions ; — you must guard your 
weakness by sound principles and steady 
practice, and curb your passions by the 
most resolute self-possession and restraint, 
" bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ."* Correct 
your own heart,, and live according to 
your good principles ; and you will then 
find that your mind will wonderfully open, 
and become qualified for the guidance of 
others, and that it will attain a sincerity 
and earnestness, giving a peculiar and 
most effective influence to all your exer- 
tions» This, I fear, is the nearest ap- 
proach which poor humanity can make 
ta divine inspiration. 

' * 2 Cor. X. d. 
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LETTER III. 

I 

For the sake of a general and compre- 
Jiensive line of distinction, the clei^ may 
be divided into two classes ; those who 
endeavor to assume too marked a sepa-** 
ration of eharaoter/in sentiment and man- 
ners, from the laity — and thos^ who rather 
strive to avoid any separation ; each class, 
in my opinion, being in error, Undoubt^ 
edly, there are very many who take a 
middle course^ and as little doubt can 
there be, that, in each class, the greater 
number of persons discharge their duties 
conscientiously, to the best of their judg- 
ment. That there are also, among all 
classes, some members not free from the 
worldly leaven, (greater or less in degree, 
as it may happen,) can not be denied. 

In the first class, perhaps, some are 
moved by Pharisaical pride, and some 
influenced by a desire to attract the vain 
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ftdmiration or applause of the multitude; 
-^ a lust certainly very remote from any 
thing like pride> or elevated feelings. In 
the other class, possibly, some are, guided 
by an appetite for sensual or worldly in*- 
dulgences, in a degree irreconcilable with 
any strictness of religious sentiments; 
But I am very far from insinuating, or 
believing, that the whole body, collec- 
tively, is not fully entitled to the merit 
of a conscientious and honest dischajrge 
of religious functions, to the best of their 
abiUty. The imperfections which may be 
found in some members, are the neces* 
gary consequences of our unhappy loss of 
Divine selection and inspiration. When 

we consider the weakness and depravity 
of the merely human mind, all being 
'* subject to like passions," it is, perhaps, 
a source rather of rejoicing, that the holy 
laiiiistry is so well supported, than of 
lamentation that there are some failures 
in it. 
The lay population may be elaosed in 
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three divisions ; one of them assuming a 
demeanor too exclusively religious; an- 
other marked by too great ease, or indif- 
ference, in religion; and a third, having 
no ruling ot sincere sense of religion, in 
any shape. The last, unfortunately, is a 
numerous class, although in very dif- 
ferent degrees of infirmity. 

With the latter class I have not any 
present purpose to pursue ; but I may, 
probably, in some future Letter, deal with 
them in some way. With the other two 
classed, clerical and lay, I have not an 
intention of suggesting any controversial 
discussion ; nor is it my desire or inclina- 
tion to offend or disturb th^ fair opinions 
of any man, — still less ta insult or dis- 
tress him. 

But as I consider that my present ob- 
ject reqiiires the exposure pf my own 
sentiments, and that I should lay a clear 
foundation for future advice or argu- 
ments, I think it necessary, therefore, to 
allude, in general terms, to what I ob- 
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serve in others. I love and respect the 
virtuous man, in whatever class he may 
be found; and I would not, for the 
world, do violence to any man's creed or 
speculative notions, so long as they lead 
not to any overt act of injury to the 
cause of religion and virtue, however 
wide may be the difference, in doctrine 
or opinion, between him and me. 

Now, . therefore, I come to give my 
opinion on the line which a clergyman 
ought to take ; and I hope t^iat the tone 
of my observations will sufficiently show^ 
that, whether my principles be right or 
wrong, they have not been adopted with 
haste, or without much calm and dispas- 
sionate thought. I feel a strong persua- 
sion, that the true line of conduct lies 
between the two prevailing extremes 
which I have before mentioned. There 
is open to you a clear field, little occu- 
pied, neglected and almost unknown, 
marked out for your choice by true piety, 

c 
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by Christian doctrines^ and by sound 
reason. 

So few in number are those who really 
think for themselres, (although all ima- 
gine that they do it^) that all men have a 
predominant tendency to fall into one 
existing party or other, on all questions 
of religion, of politics^ and even of the 
most trivial matters. Thus the young 
clergy almost universally fall into one of 
the dividing parties. For they will find 
religious sujijects, and all others^ divided 
amongst men^ either avowedly or vir- 
tually, into certain known parties or 
sects.* That they should range tbem- 

* The power of language and the force of argu- 
ment hare been much weakened by customs, which 
have sanctioned such uses of words, as oompeU a 
writer to adopt many circuitous modes of expressing 
his meaning, if he would be understood, and avoid 
ambiguity ; and his utmost efforts often fail. The ex. 
tensive application of some general words to particular 
meanings, and the multifarious meanings assigned to 
others, create, perhaps, the greatest difficulty. In the 
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selves in any of these classes, is neither 
necessary nor consistent with a character 
for intellect. We may see errors on one 
side ; but it by no means follows, that all 
we see on the other is right ; or that our 
disapprobation of one party must throw 

maw of readers and hearers, there are few who ^re 
capable of knowing the original derivation and mean- 
ing of a word, or of applying them, if they know 
them. A writer, therefore, if he would be dear, 
can not in these times be concise. The words ^^sect" 
and ^' sectary*' have been so mnch tied to the soluect 
of followers of religious dissension, that most readers 
would be perplexed to see them used in thdr general 
and true meaning. I have, therefore, in subsequent 
places, adopted circuitous expressions, when single 
words would have serred me tar better. 

I once wrote to » clergyman, with whom I was 
negotiating something for his son, that as I wished to 
avoid a division in my household, I should object to 
receiving into it any person holding opinions, which, 
for dUtinctien, he would permit me to call Evange« 
Uoal. He answered me, that in holding his opin|oiks, 
it was very far from his intention to claim any dis- 
tinction (meaning honor) to himself for them : — and 
this was from a man of education, and, I presume, 
learned habits. 

c2 
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US into the arms of the other. It is no 
necessary consequence of our disapproba- 
tion of some doctrines or practices, that 
we should approve and adopt those which 
the custom of the world chuses to con- 
sider as opposed to them ; or that we are 
to range ourselves amongst the followers 
of one set of opinions, because we express 
our dissent from another; — that we are 
to become Pharisees, because we con- 
demn the tenets of the Sadducees. 

A man of real sense can never fall 
into any party : for partisanship always^ 
from its very activity, breeds errors; as 
animal substances, by their natural effer- 
vescence, produce vermin. A cool» dis- 
tinguishing judgement, without hostility 
to any party, will avoid the errors, and 
practise the virtues, of all ; and, without 
being chained to the habits of any men, 
will employ itself in discovering every 
possible mode olT approaching, as near as 
human infirmity admits, to the divine 
perfection of Christ. 
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LETTER IV. 

The ministers of the Church are in- 
structed by Saint Paul* to be guarded in 
their conduct, '' giving no offence in any 
thing, that the ministry be not blamed ; 
but in all things approving themselves 
as the ministers of God.'^ That, in their 
behavior, some difference is required 
from the rest of mankind, can not, with 
any shew of reason, be disputed. But 
to what degree that difference should 
extend, is a question open to discussion. 
To those who are fond of " doubtful dis- 
putations/' f this might easily open a 
wide stream of controversy, spreading 
into many channels, and offering, in 
each, ample space for argument, and for 
learning too. But the real merits lie in 
a narrbw space. 
Are the ministers of the Church, in 

* 2 Cor. Ti. 3. t Rom. ziv. 6. 
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this age, selected or inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, so as to take them out of 
the sphere of worldly passions, worldly 
pursuits^ or worldly interests ? Are they, 
by their own personal qualities, in any 
way separated or relieved from the in- 
fluence of worldly feelings and worldly 
associations ? Are they, by divine ordi- 
nances, or by human laws^ so fed and 
maintained, as to be removed from the, 
cares and concerns of mere existence 
and human society? Are they forbidden 
to inherit and enjoy lay property, or to 
manage it when acquired? Are they 
forbidden to form connubial connexions I 
or, when such connexions are formed, 
are their children separated from the 
children of the laity, and confined to the 
" priest's office ?" Or are their children 
doomed to mingle in all the affairs of 
the world, like the offspring of other 
parents not distinguished by holy fimc- 
tions ? — That the last question must be 
answered in the affirmative, and all the 
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Others in the negative, can not be denied. 
It results, then^ that, let the case be ar- 
gued as it will, the clergy are in fact so 
commingled with their fellow-creatures 
in nature, in position, and in interest, 
that it is impossible for them to be sct- 
parated from the laity, beyond a very 
limited degree. Any marked separation 
is so contrary to reason, and to all exist* 
ing circumstances of nature and law> 
that no reasonable man can, I think, im- 
pute to the Divine Wisdom the intention 
of ordaining it. I go farther, and add, 
that it is not desirable that it- should 
be ordained. For, unless human nature 
could be amended and spiritualised, to 
a degree far beyond the reach of mere 
human virtue, such a separation would 
breed infinite mischief, and would event- 
ually, sink the clergy to the lowest 
character. It would breed in them such 
pride and vanity, such ignorance and 
^difierence, as would soon cause the 
loss of respect from all other men, and 
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would depress them in estimation and 
influence so greatly, ast to injure the 
cause of true religion itself.* 

Where, then, is the line to be drawn ? 
Let the clergy in their conduct jlist 
maintain that distinction which will pre-^ 
serve the general respect of mankind^ 
and support the fair influence of their 
character, — which will avoid " giving 
offence,'* '— and they go as far as their 
office requires, and as far as is dictated * 
by a right sense of the interests of our 
true religion* By this conduct they will 
preserve the general good-will, and will 
steer clear of all party classifications^ 
which greatly check the influence of the 
ministry. A very narrow knowledge of 
human nature will satisfy you,^ that the 

* I refrain from allurions tq any bnmch, of the 
Christian Church, by which I might exemplify and 
illostrate these observations. I do not wish to excite 
contempt or hatred toward any class of Christians, 
however exceptionable I may consider some costoms 
or doctrines. 
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power of doing good is in exact propor- 
tion to the good-will with which you are 
received. 

It may be said, that the true line of 
distinction is yet undefined; and so it 
necessarily must remain. For the defi- 
nition of it is a discovery which must be 
left to the understanding or discrimina- 
.tion of every minister; and undoubtedly 
there will ever be much diversity of 
opinion upon it. For as the ministers 
are but men, there will be, amongst 
them, diversities of intellect, and dif- 
ferences in the mode of applying the 
faculties of observation and reasoning, 
arising from early associations, acquired 
habits, and accidental position. My ob- 
ject is, so to prepare and assist your 
mind, that you may be able to apply 
your judgement^ uninfluenced by any 
misleading adventitious circumstances. 

But I shall endeavor to illustrate my 
general argument, by entering some- 
what into particulars, and to exemplify it 

c3 
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by some detailed remarks on two or three 
matters which are, by some persons, 
deemed more peculiarly as '^ stumbling* 
blocks/' 

It most especially behoves a minister 
of religion 80 to demean himself in hia 
intercourse ^ith the world, as to desenre 
and to acquire the personal respect of all 
men. To effect the acquisition of it^. 
some of the wisdom of the serpent, — 
some judgement and discretion, -r are 
undoubtedly necessary, in addition to 
actual merit. The discharge of his holy 
functions wiU prove but a dead and un- 
profitable service, if his personal charac- 
ter be not known to his flock to be such 
as attracts their approbation and esteem ; 
and if he mixes not with them, he can not 
be known by them. We have the ex- 
ample of Christ himself, as related in 
many parts of the Grospel> to warrant a 
compliance in all such human ways and 
customs as are not absolutely culpable. 
The Apostles, after his ascension, in- 
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sthicted by him, and inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, acted in a wider field, in 
the propagation of his holy religion; and 
they have consequently afforded to us 
many more opportunities of taking prac- 
tical lessons for our guidance. From 
them, and more especially from Saint 
Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, and, 
therefore, our own peculiar instructor, 
we have very many examples and pre- 

approving, and even enjoining, a com- 
pliance in, and attention to, the very pre- 
judices and harmless erroi*s of the world. 
In fact, these prejudices and errors may 
be by a discreet minister, as Uiey often 
were by our Savior and his Apostles, 
so used as to conduce most signally to 
the furtherance and increase of piety and 
true religion. 

From these premises I deduce the con- 
clusion, that, so far from holding himself 
apart from a reasonable intercourse in 
the ordinary pursuits of the world, a 
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minister of the Church ought to join 
temperately in all such as are actually 
innocent^ — so far as he may, without 
hazarding the loss of that general esteem 
and respect, which are necessary for the 
effectual discharge of his clerical duties; 
and that he will not succeed in acquir- 
ing that esteem^ unless he does se far 
mingle with the world. 

Any attempt at seclusion or separation 
from intercourse with the ordinary occur- 
rences and pastimes of the world, will 
also, most commonly, breed in the mind 
a Pharisaical self-sufficiency, a mcnrose 
pride, a melancholy fanaticism, or a total 
inaptitude to guide or assist the religious 
concerns of beings, whose habits and 
nature a clergyman must cease to under- 
stand, when he ceases to mingle with 
them. 
. The Christian religion is a dispensation 

of cheerful happiness, expressly designed 
to support and comfort fallen man in 
that state of trial and comparative misery 
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to which he is condemned by his wicked- 
ness and demerit. He has been sent 
into this world with a nature peculiarly 
fitted to the state of existence to which 
be is doomed ; and it is obviously essen* 
tial to his well-being, and to the cause of 
moral virtue and religion, that he should 
not so abstract his mind from it, as to 
lose all relish for its enjoyments, and 
all interest in its concerns. There is a 
visible wisdom and benevolence in the 
whole scheme ; and each part is evidently 
so connected with the rest, that it can not 
be disjointed without great mischief. We 
may trace the Divine Providence even in 
the follies of man. So weak and so un- 
stable are we, that much of what is ab- 
stractedly weak and contemptible neces- 
sarily enters into our pursuits. Our vices 
are our own ; but all innocent things, 
even our follies, tend to the same end, 
(and are admirably fitted for it), — the 
fulfilment of the Divine will ; which can 
make the lowest instruments conducive 
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to a good purpose. To pretend to ab- 
stract our minds from the world, is a yain 
conceit. It is not possible to do it, with- 
out loss of reason ; and if it were pos- 
sible, it could not be salutary. Whilst 
we are men, we have duties and pleasures 
assigned to us peculiar to our state of 
existence; and it is acting against the 
obvious intent of our creation, to presume 
to separate ourselves from them. 

Mistake me not. I am no Epicureaa. 
Nothing can be farther from my mind 
than the doctrine of ^n exclusive or para^ 
mount attention to the things of this life. 
I am merely arguing against the doctrine 
of an exclv^sive devotion to the objects 
of the next life. The former is quite 
another questi<»Q; and it would be im- 
puting to me the most obstinate folly 
and wickedness, to suppose that I mean 
to argue, that we can rightly give any 
other than' a qualified attention to all 
earthly objects ^ — that is, such an at- 
tention as does not interfere with a coa- 
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stant and predominant devotion to the 
one thing needful, the attainment of the 
hopes and promises of the next life, by 
a due, sincere, and earnest performance 
of our religious duties, a prevailing con* 
sciousness of their transcendent import- 
ance, and a correct discharge of every 
religious and moral, obligation. God is 
our first object, and infinitely removed 
above every other ; but by him have we 
been placed in the world, and, therefore, 
my argument is, the world is our other 
object, and one which we ought to con- 
sider, in a due degree. 
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LETTER V. 

If the Christian religion be a dispensa- 
tion designed for the present comfort, as 
well as the future happiness, of man; 
and if the innocent employments and 
amusements of the world be not incon- 
sistent with its spirit and principles, what 
is there to forbid a minister of the Church 
from a temperate participation in them ? 
If they be innocent for a layman, what 
authority declares them to be sinful for a 
clergyman ? 

I am aware that there is no incon- 
siderable party, both in Holy Orders and 
amongst the laity, disposed to represent 
every earthly pleasure as sinful, and who 
can detect mortal wickedness in a smile. 
For such men I do not pretend to argue. 
There is a morbid impracticability about 
them, even in their virtues, over which 
the force of argument is powerless. That 
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they are generally well meaning, and most 
commonly virtuous men, I do not insi- 
nuate a doubt ; notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction which their own lives univer- 
sally evince to their theoretic doctrines. 
For they all have their own personal or. 
domestic pleasures ; they all enter suffi- 
ciently into worldly affairs, to take care 
of their own worldly prosperity. I say 
not this in derision or crimination; but 
solely for the purpose of showing the 
inconsistency and impracticability of 
principles, which would represent all 
worldly pleasures and amusements, or all 
worldly avocations, as sinful or irreligious. 
For if those principles be true in part, 
they must be true in the whole ; and they 
must equally condemn those worldly plir- 
suits in which their holders indulge, as 
those which they shun. 

Let the ministers of the Church observe 

t 

the golden rule of Saint Paul, to give^ no 
offence in any thing, that the ministry be 
not blamed; that is to £fay, let them take 
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care not to lo^er their office by a partdx^ 
cipatioa in degrading or unbecoming pur- 
suitSy or by indulging in any thing to an 
excess ^hich goes beyond the bounds of 
innocence, or by any act which exposes 
them to the loss of the esteem of their 
felloW'creatures ; and they impose restraint 
enough on themselves. Within these 
limits, it is not only unblamable^ but it 
is even expedient, for them to partake in 
the pleasures and the pursuits of men. 

But, unquestionably, it behoves the 
clergy to ** take heed, lest by any means 
this liberty of theirs become a stumbling- 
block to them that are weak:'''"' to 
restrain themselves so far, that they be 
not *^ lovers of pleasures more than lovers 
of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof ;*'t and to 
remember that they are required '' in all 
things to show themselves patterns of 
good works*":]: It is equally their duty 

• 1 Cop. vHi. 9* f 2 Tim. i«. 4. $ Tit. li. 7- 
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to heids in mind another saying of Saint 
Paulas, regarding himself, '^ All things 
are lawful unto me, but all things are not 
expedient;'' a remark which he deems 
of sufficient importance to be repeated in 
a subsequent place.'*'' The whole course 
of this Apostle's proceedings strongly 
evinces the necessity and the duty of 
considering the expedience of our conduct, 
even in the vital questions of religion; 
and employing some degree of human 
wisdom^ even in pursuit of the objects of 
eternity. 

What things are within, and what are 
without, the limits which I have men** 
tioned, must, I 'think, be easily discern- 
ible by a mind trained to temperate and 
rational reflection, and uninfluenced by 
any fond conceits or overbearing appe- 
tites. But, in order to lead you, in some 
mea&ure, into a right train of observation 

1 Cor. vi. 12 ; x. 23. 
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and thought, I will particularise two or 
three things, which occur to me, and 
which appear open to some observation. 

The pleasures of the chase, that is to 
say, hunting and shooting, do seem to 
me to be very indecorous amusements for 
a minister of the Church of God. Ab- 
stractedly, there is not> in his shooting a 
bird, or riding after a fox, more of crime, 
than in any other man^s enjoying the 
same sport. But in the appearance of 
the thing, in its associations and con- 
sequences, in its effect upon others, and 
especially in its effect on himself, it is 
highly objectionable. To see a clergy- 
man arrayed for either kind of sport, in a 
style so opposite to the sober apparel 
which is almost the indispensable accom- 
paniment of a just idea of the clerical 
character, — joining in the impetuous 
and intemperate ardor of the field, — 
mingling in the boisterous hilarity of a 
circle of sporting associates ; — to behold 
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him chidiDgy and perhaps punishing^ the 
canine slave of his amusement^ for not 
showing more than canine sagacity in his 
service; — to witness the strong bodily 
and mental excitement which invariably 
accompanies the indulgence in such pur- 
suits; — to see how entirely his soul is 
estranged from thoughts of God, and 
absorbed in mere animal gratification ; — 
to observe how totally the respect which 
ought to be felt for the clerical character 
is sunk into a regard for the qualities of 
jovial good fellowship (if not for those of 
a more degrading libertinism); — to know 
that the due^ and serious, and earnest 
devotion to religious functions necessarily 
holds the second (if not a lower) place in 
his mind^ and that the first is given to 
preparations for these inconsistent sports^ 
recollections of those whicK have been 
enjoyed, and anticipations of those which 
are expected: — all these things must 
surely make a reflecting man deteimine, 
that such pursuits are far indeed beyond 
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the limits of indulgence to which a mi- 
nister of the Church may go.* 

* The ideas to which I have given utterance, with 
a force of ezpreasion very^ar below their just strength, 
are, in fact, too powerful to need any exempMcatioii. 
But yet I cannot refrain from introducing here an. 
illustration, which is very appropriate, and comes 
within my own knowledge. A young rector of a 
country parish was fond of shooting, and accustomed 
to indulge himself in the sport ; although not, 
I believe, with any remarkable ardor. On one 
occasion, a poor female parishioner, whom he knew to 
be very ill, sent to his house, whilst he was engaged 
in this amusement, desiring him to come and pray 
with her, and, perhaps, to administer the sacrament. 
On his return home he was told of this. But 
he was rather fatigued, and unwilling to go out 
again. He therefore determined to postpone his visit 
to the poor woman, till the following day. .On the 
next day, accordingly, he went to her house, where 
he learned that she had died in the night, without the 
comfort of ^ny religious rites ! He justly acknow- 
ledges, that it is a source of bitter self-reproach to 
him ; and it had the efiect, which it ought to have 
had, of entirely ending all his indulgence in field 
sports. 

In corroboration of my argument, that, with a 
sporting clergyman, the pursuit of game holds the 
first place in his mind, I will mention another fact. 
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Many amusements and employments 
in which a clergyman may partake with 

In walking home from a country church, after divine 
seiTioe, I was once accompanied by a young clergy- 
man who had performed it, and who had preached a 
sermon to the congregation. I was but little ac- 
quainted with him. After a few words about the 
weather, he broke out most abruptly with a commu- 
nication to me, that he was going on the following 
day to shoot on the property of a neighboring gen- 
tleman ; and his whole conversation, during the rest 
of the walk, was of the good sport expected, and other 
matters connected with the subject; and this was 
addressed to one who was no sportsman, and not given 
to take any interest in such a topic. 

The pursuit of the sports of the field, even when 
enjoyed in the most quiet manner, is destructive of 
that estimation in whidi a clergyman ought to be 
held. When he is seen to scour the country with 
dog and gon, it is not possible to escape the im- 
pression which must be made by his being thus 
oocupied,-~>an impression very derogatory to the cle- 
rical character. Ijet the case be argued how it may, 
in order to endeavor to render a favorite sport con- 
sistent with self-approbation, the oondosion is un- 
avoidable,*— that the minister can not be a sports- 
man, without some loss of respect from the people, 
and consequently without some damage to the cause 
of his great Master. 
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perfect harmlessness in more private 
companies, are rendered most unbecom- 
ing and degrading in their effect^ when 
they acquire the character of public exhi- 
bitions. The game of cricket may be 
cited as an instance. Nothing can be 
less objectionable than such an amuse- 
ment in limited societies. But for a 
clergyman to be seen stripped, and ex- 
hibiting himself on public ground^ op^n 
to all comers (perhaps at some pecuniary 
price for admission), surrounded by re- 
tailers of inebriating liquors, by riotous 
mirth and drunken idlers, and, not un- 
frequently, by low and by high gambling 
practices, must sink his own character, 
and that of the ministry, in general estima- 
tion, — although he may be free from any 
personal participation in the vices or low 
follies which attend the scene. It is a 
kind of gladiatorial exhibition, in which 
a minister of religion ought not to be an 
actor. 
The exercise of dancing is a great 
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Rtumbling-block with one class of reli* 
gionistSy who even go so far as to con- 
demn it as absolutely sinful in itself. 
But I cannot see any good *reason, de- 
rived from religion or from plain sense, for 
considering it /otherwise than perfectly 
innocent. It is an exercise of the greatest 
antiquity, and foupd to be common to 
all nations, ' We even read of David's 
dancing before the ark. of God. Tonee 
knew a young clergyman, who was un- 
expectedly entrapped into the sight of 
a dance in a domestic circle of children; 
give as. his reason for disapproving it,' 
^at it '* had been carried to great ex-' 
eess/' I am not very^ well able to see 
the meaning- of this^ oracular kind of ob-. 
jection. But I am; certain, that the same 
argument may be used against the most 
innocent and the most laudable actions: 
For there are very few thiiags which are 
not capable of being carried to a culpabte 
excess; an4 it may be added, *hat,'in 

X) 
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most things^ it is tbe excess which con?! 
stttutea the vice ; and that no man will be 
found to advocate the vicious, excess of 
any custom. If the m6re bodily exercise 
be allowed (as I presume it will be 
allowed^) to be harmless^ I cannot see 
how it can be rendered otherwise by ita 
being enJQyed in company. I ^m firmly 
persuaded^tbat the public enjoyment of 
it> by both sexes, in decent society, and 
under the restraints which good mannera 
universally impose^ actually improves the 
amiable and virtuous propensities, of our 
nature, more than the secluded and spi- 
ritless kind of intercourse, which .the 
principles of the aotiKlancers would. en-< 
join; and that there is less danger of 
mischief from the opeii union of the 
sexes in public amusements, than from. 
the retired and recluse association to 
which they would be condemned by the 
discontinuance of them. For it is mere 
folly and fond CQUceit to suppose, thaty» 
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whilst human nature is human^ the twor 
sexes will not seek association, and ac*" 
complish it in some way or other. 

I cannot acknowledge that there is any 
impropriety in a youthful clergyman's 
enjoying this • natural* amusement in a 
temperate and i^tional manner. Cer»- 
tainly this, and every other enjoyment, 
may become sinful, if carried ''to excess.'^' 
I do not support the innocence oi any 
amti^enitfit^/ unless kept within temperate 
bounds. But a clergyman is a man« In^ 
youth his blood will be warm, like that 
of another; and I am confident, that the' 
most effectual way to cool it, and brings 
its temperature to that equable stated 
which is desirable, — ^to avoid the burning 
of which Saint Paul saw the evil, and 
many mischiefs which may arise from 
suppressed fire, — ^is to allow him, in his 
youth, to resort to those harmless modes 
of evaporation, which ^re open to men of 

his age. 
I can readily admit the wisdom and 

1)2 
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right feeling of those ministers, who, 
v}hen arrived at more mature years, may 
think it .unbecoming the gravity of cha* 
racter which befits their station, to be 
seen personally mingling in (or perhaps 
Qven viewing) the levities of a public ball-- 
room: althoui;h they may not by any 
nieans condemn the ainus^ment itself^ or 
refuse their presence in domestiq or other 
private assemblies wher^ it prevails* 
' The use of cards is proscribed by some 
religionists^ as absolutely sinful in itself. 
I am not able to^ discern upon what prin- 
ciple, or by what authority, this kind of 
amusement is to be estimated di£Perently 
from others, or what abstract sinfulness can 
be seen in it* That it may be carried, and 
that it often is carried,, to a sinful excess, 
is not to be disputed.- But in that re<* 
spect it differs not from otlier lawful 
human occupations; most of .which. are 
innocent whilst temperately pursued, and 
become vicious when carried to excess. 
It is the excess which constitutes )be 



tsriminality. But if the • amusement of 
cards be enjoyed witli temperance, and 
for no greater stake than is barely su£S« 
cient to give interest to the game, with- 
out exciting the passions, it is, I think, 
impossible to show any authority for 
deeming it sinful in itself. 

There is, howeyer, a question beyond 
this view of the case. All games of 
chance, and especially those with cards 
and dice, however moderately and peaces 
ably pursued in other respects, are great 
trials and temptations to human patience. 
They are very apt to incite bad passions 
and angry feelings, which, are not the less 
ii^Urtous to the mind^ because they may 
sometimes be restiBinedby good manners 
from outward exposure. But it is a very 
common occurrence that they cannot be 
so .restrained. It is, in fact, lamentable to 
consider how frequently we may behold 
men, in general character most amiable 
and estimable, forgetting aH the Christian 
charitiesi and losing all temper and good 
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mannersat this^otherwiseliannlesB, amuse- 
menti and giying^ by their words and ibeir 
angry yisage, good reason for a bystander 
to attribute to them the most abhorrent 
dispositions. The trial is, in truth, gene- 
rally too much for poor human weakness; 
and he who exposes himself to it will 
hardly escape without somedam^e to 
his Christian temper^ and some sacrifice 
jo{ Christian principle. Of all men, the 
minister of the Gdspel . of Christ should 
be the last to expose binuielf to: such 
voluntary and unnecessary temptation of 
his human infinnities^ 

It is from a sense of the weight of 
these, considerations, that I have at all 
times discouraged cards and other games 
of chance in my own family; and, actu- 
ated by the same persuasion, I now con- 
demn them, as unfit. employments for a 
Christian teacher. I have drawn the 
distinction between absolute sinfulneBs 
in the things tbemsehres, and inezpe- 
dience for contemplated consequeneds. 
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for the sake of putting the question on 
a true basis; not with a design to ad- 
vocate things which I do in fact dis- 
approve: for I consider a good cause to 
be ill served by arguments which can not 
be supported ; and I am certain that no 
ultimate success cai;! be attained by rest- 
ing even the best cause upon untenable 
positions. 
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tETTER VL 

It is ft matter not to be disputed, thai ' 
the duties of his office ouglit to.be the 
first objects of a minister of the Chlirch'» 
and that he should studiously avoid (en- 
tering into any other pursuits which 
tend to disable or disqualify him from 
devoting due time and care to them^^or 
which may have the effect of diverting 
his mind from that spirit and temper, 
which ought to rule all his thoughts and 
actions. 

There is one occupation in which clergy- 
men often engage themselves, which has 
« always appeared to me to be eminently 
calculated to produce these evils ; and I 
derive this opinion from a personal ob- 
servation of facts, during many years of 
attention to the subject, at least as much 
as from the conclusions deduced from 
general principles. The occupation which 



Imean^ is that of a Justice of the Peace. 
It gives a turn to the \vhole mind, totally 
different from the feelings which ought 
to animate a parish priest; it takes his 
time, his thoughts^ and his inclination, 
entirely away from the lowly, the import^ 
ant, the distinguishing, aUd vital office^ 
of the minister or servant of Christ — the 
shepherd of Christ's flock, committed to 
his care. 

. He is taught, that ** the servant of the 
Lord must not strive; but be gentle^ unto 
all, apt^ to teach, and patient ; in meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose them^ 
selves."* 

Again, he is warned^ " Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault; ye which are 
spiritual restord such a one in the spirit 
of meekness ; considering thyself, lest^ 
thou also: be tempted. "f 

Another instruction of Saint Paul's 
says^ **. I therefore beseech you, that ye 

• 3 Tim. a. 94. f^OaL ri. 1. 

d3 
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walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called* with all lowliness and meek- 
ness* with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love/'* 

Now I venture, without circumlocution, 
to say, that the duties of a magistrate 
have the effect of breeding a spirit very 
opposite to that required in a minister of 
Ood's Church. A magistrate of the law 
is habitually employed in the detection 
and in the punishment of human vices. 
He is compelled to witness much of the 
worst depravity of human natures; and 
often to assume and practise a degree of 
harshness and severity, inconsistent witht 
the meekness required of his clerical cha- 
racter* His admonitions to the culprits 
who are brought before him are (often 
necessarily) stem and repulsive* Wheh> 
he does admonish,, he cannot resist the: 
influence of that consciousness of power, 
which animated Pilate when, he' said. 
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'* Knowest thoii hot that I have power 
to cracify thee?'' His tone is that of one 
appointed and authorised to chastise; 
entirdy hostile to that gentleness to all, 
and that lowliness and meekness, which 
ought to characterise his manner and hid 
mind, when he '' instructs those that op- 
pose themselyes." These things tue bad 
in themselyes, and they are still worse in 
their effect on the constitution and tern-* 
per of his own mind« . For '' evil com* 
municaticma corrupt good manners :'^ and 
the result of a continued operation of the 
same causes must be, and is, to estrange 
the mind from all interest in the peculiar 
duties of a clergyman, and from all pro- 
per feelings and manner in the discharge 
of them. 

We believe that God himself " desireth 
tt6t the death of a ainnei; ; but rather that 
he should turn from his wickedness, and 
live.''. But a minister of God, who 
takes upon him the office of an earthly 
magistrate, is compelled , by the necessity 
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whicb hnnum depravity imposes on Hu- 
man JaxHrSy to be often instru^mental in the 
infliction of death on the sinner/ pre* 
eluding him from that mercy whicb 
mmld afford him the power of turnings 
from his wickedness. I am not design-^ 
ing'to enter upon the wide question of 
the right of human authority to inflict the 
punishment of death ; nor am. I disposed 
to dispute the right. > On the other handy 
I rather - incline, most ' unwillingly^ .tq 
admit it^ and also to admits that the ex*^ 
tent of human wickedness imposes on us 
the necessityofexercising.it. My only, 
p'urpose; is . to - bring! to your notice th& 
inconsistency in 9, minister of the God 
0f divine merey^ taking upon : himself, ther 
office of a minister of human punishments 
A casuistic disputant might perhaps en- 
deavour to show,^ that as a magistrate's: 
f^inctions do not bring him to the corporal 
fiction of punishment^ he* can not there*< 
fore be deemed to be instnimentat in it> 
Btit it is impossible t9 divert mny mind- 
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of xAsax ': apd ! candid sense . from the 
acknowledgment that:iho8e functions dd 
most activiely conduce to the pnnishmeht, 
and are most obviously atiid clotely con^ 
tiected with it. That God is ah avenger; 
that he has power to punish, and that he 
will punish the iwibkedwho abuse hid 
mercy, and ''go on still in their wicked-* 
ness/^ dvery Christian believes. • That a 
minister.of the Church is the minister ot 
servant of, God, and that he may piously 
assume that' he may act as . sucUi as fap 
as his ability .goes, in the dispensation 6f 
mercy, in turning, others to repentance, cmd 
in teaching the way of life , I readily ad-^ 
mit« But where will be fiiid,-~-from what 
sacred depository of divine commission 
will be produce^ — authority for ^sBuming/. 
that God has conuhitted to him any por-^ 
tion of his power^ or bis will, tofitintsA?— ^ 
If he can not cite any such ^ authority/ 
surely he can not pretend to believe, oi» 
to assert,.^ that his religious office either^ 
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^aUs him to aasuine the other, or warrants 
him in exercising it. 

The execution of the office of an earthly 
magistrate gratifies many human infirioai^ 
ties, which a minister of jreligion ought 
to mortify and subdue. It giyes au» 
thority and personal importance^ pro^ 
ducing a correisponding obsequiousness 
in the behavioui* of others, quite inde^ 
pendent of any personal merit i in the 
bolder. These things act upon the mind 
of the latter, ' by breeding an opinion (tf 
elevation and small di^ty, from whence 
spring evil dispositions, too obvious to 
need enumeration. A habit of petty e<wi!^ 
mftnd creates a superciliousness of fisel-^ 
ingt a haughty demeanor, an overweiening 
jealousy of contradiction, and an overbear-^ 
ing contentiousness. The unostentatious 
duties of the parish priest, the sick-bed 
of poverty, and the humble associations 
of the village parson, are deemed infmop 
in order, — perhaps mere necessary forms^ 
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to be observed with indifference, or to be 
wholly neglected at pleasure or con- 
yenience. Seldom will the magistrate 
condescend to the lowly visitations te^- 
quired by his clerical office ; and still less 
frequently will the dying pauper desire 
the presence of his pastor ; for he knows 
him^ perhaps, only by the thunders of his 
magisterial dictations, before which he 
may once have been a trembling culprit. 

These are not overcharged pictures;. 
Doubtless there are clergymen acting a» 
magistrates, who carry^ to the perform- 
ance of the latter office, the virtues which 
are the true characteristics of the other,: 
instead of reversing the case. But whilst 
human nature exists as it is, these. men> 
can be only exceptions: for the pictures' 
which I have drawn (not entirely from 
imagination,) are true representations of; 
the natural consequences^ of the facts r 
from which I have deduced them. 

From the admirable ^instructions of 
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Sainf Paul^ I again quote^: '^ Let hothiiag 
be don'e through strife or wrangling ; but/ 
in lowliness of mind^ let each . esteemr 
other better than' himself/'* ; 

' He says also : '^ I siay to every man that 
is among you^ not to think more highly 
thto he ought to think } but to think. 
Soberly /'t 

Indeed it is not possible for me to imrf 
press too strongly on your mind/ the vital: 
importai^ce of a rigid > severity, over your- 
self, in guarding against any small be-< 
ginning of a tendency to pride, conceit, 
or self-sufficiency ; especially spiritual 
pride, the besetting sin of the Pharisees, 
who loved greetings in the market-places,, 
and the chief seata in the synagogue.! 
These vices are of a gentle, unobtrusive^ 
nature' in their '^ seedtime/' ahdin^their/ 
time of increase,— they creep impercep-. 
tibly upon us ; — * but when they have 

-• • ■ . - .... 
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arrii^^ at taaturity/it is almost beyond 
th^ reach of unassisted humanity to sub^^ 
duet hem V i 

• I am well aware that many clergymen 
may plead,, that the peculiarity of their 
local neighborhood may impose on them 
the necessity of acting as magistrates, fot 
the protection of the country ; and lin^ 
doilbtediy some may really act undei* the 
belief 6f the existence of such a neces- 
sity. But I fear that too often there 
is a willingness to believe a plea, which 
reconciles them to an office, for which 
they have a real longing. I will not, 
however, persuade myself that any clergy- 
man, endowed with cool unbiassed judge- 
ment, and animated with a sincere and 
just sense of the character and duties 
of the sacred office to which he has 
solemnly devoted his life, will be dis- 
posed to undertake another, distinguished 
by duties of such a very opposite quality. 
I do not mean to assert, that all the 
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functions of a justijce of the peace are of 
such a nature as I have described, or to 
deny that some of them may be com- 
patible with the character of a minister. 
But I do maintain, that the greater part 
of those functions are of that objection* 
able nature. It is, however, quite suffi- 
cient for my argument, that some of them 
are within the scope of my description. 
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LETTER VIL 

Hating hitherto been employed in laying 
down some general principles designed to 
lead you to just ideas of your office and 
of yourself^ I intend now to devote sbmd 
attention to that part of your future duties 
which will ' be performed in the edifice 
appropriated to the worship of God, and 
distinguished by the name of the Church: 
an application of the word sanctioned by 
custom, but not convenient for modem 
writers, who work upon the foundation of 
the writings of the apostles. 

In churches, then,^-^the Christian sub^ 
stitutes for the one Jewish Temple — the 
duty of the minister is two-fold; d\* 
vine worship, properly so called^ being 
the adoration of God, by confession of 
^ns, by prayer, by thanksgiving, and by 
the administration of the Holy Sacrament, 
in which I include, as ejusdem generUf--^ 
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the various other ceremonies compre- 
hended in our liturgy; — and public in- 
struction by preaching. - - 

Of these two branches of the minister's 
duty^^ma6kind have always been inclined 
to take th6 greatest interest in the last/ 
and to pay: the most {3i'actical atteatioii 
to it; if not < avowedly to. consider it a^ 
tliednfy part xrfthfi church service requir? 
ing ; their notice. Unfortunately,^ a cohr 
gr^atioh cannot be made to feel the 
individual application of th6 cbhfes^oas 
end prayers delivered from: the -desk, as 
the united, acts of. the whole;: qi: to bo 
moved by. the tepetition of laiig^tage to 
which they have been accustomed. from 
childhood, however eloqiiei^t and impres- 
sive it mayintriiisically be. : But .by the 
preaching they are incited to. attention^ 
in the hope of " some new thing/' like 
the Athenians ; and they need something 
to:touch their ^' itching eara," beyond what 
tbey habitually consider the dull routine 
of the daily prayers^ . . . i 
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.; But thia is a gross corruption. It 
is a thing not to be disputed, that our 
first religious duty is the worship of 
God ; and it i^ equally indisputable, that 
preaching is not part of that worship* 
However accessory to that great duty it 
may be rendered by its effect, — unques* 
tionably, in itself, it is not the worship 
of God» . It is, at most, but a secondary 
part of the Christian priest's office. Yet 
it is too. gCAcrally treated as the primary 
part, and more particularly by those 
classes of Christians who are disposed 
most zealously to assume, and to insti* 
gate,, the greater strictness of feeling and 
practice in religious matters. I have at 
all times observed, with pain, bow large a 
portion of every congregation is utterly 
regardless of the service preceding the 
eermpn; and yet how almost universally 
attentive the whple asGtemblage appears to 
be, to the sermon. Nay, I have seen in 
some churches, where what are called po^ 
pular men have preached, persons refraii) 
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from entering until the prayers are end^, 
and the sermon is about to begin. 
, This I call the worship of the creature, 
instead of the Creator. Let it be pal- 
liated as it may be^ it is rather the worr 
ship of the preacher, than the worship of 
God. How can such sei^non-foUowers 
believe, that they *' have done God ser- 
vice/' when they suffer all the offerings 
designed for him, to drop heedlessly on 
their ears with absolute neglect ? Week 
after week, they may assemble in his 
house ; but do they once there join in 
confessing to him their sins, in giving 
thanks for his mercy, or in praying for 
his protection ? Can they, in their hearts, ' 
flatter themselves into the belief, thai 
their disposition, or their conduct, has 
any thing of real piety in it ? 
. To the clergy themselves may be im- 
puted much, very much, of this growing 
abuse. The flattering attention paid 
to their preaching gratifies the natural 
vanity of the human mind, and unavoid*^ 
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ably inflates its self4ove. The prevafonce 
of the. custom also necessarily hias the 
effect of reconciling the clergy to it, and 
shutting out from their minds any re-* 
flection on its propriety or impropriety; 
They become so habituated to it^ that 
they have not any ideas on the subject^ 
separate from the belief that their preach-^ 
tng is the more important part of their 
church functions^ and the part which 
has the most urgent claims on thei^ 
energy and attention. They too often 
encourage the indifference of their flock, 
by their negligent and unimpressive de-» 
livery of the prayers, and by an evident 
want of earnestness; which is rendered 
the more striking, by the contrasted 
vigour of their utterance, when they 
ascend ^e pulpit. They fail also almost 
entirely to enforce, in their sermons, the 
importance and effect of the prayers and 
other offices of the liturgy; seldom address^ 
ing their discourses to any thing beyond 
the geMfol duty of prayer. This is but 
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jbhe liatural consequence of the prevailing 
pU9tom and ideas on the 8ubject•^ Bat 
it is a; filiate of things which a reflecting 
mo^n, impressed with a just sense of reli- 
gious worship, will use bis utmost effoxta 
to correct. It is open ground, I am per- 
$uaded» on which a man, of right prin^ 
ciples and energetic powers of argument, 
m^y effect very great good, and acquire 
as much honor as a pious man may 
covet in the service of God, to whom 
^lone all real honor is due. 

It is not my design to deiiy the utility 
of preaching, or to infer that it is an 
improper or uiseless part of the Church 
service. . For I most heartily acknow- 
ledge, ths^t it has the Divine authority 
in its favor, — that it is most fitly 
retained, — and that it may, under God's 
blessing, have very benefical , effects ; 
^though I certainly do greatly doubt, 
whether it does or can, '* in these latter 
days," produce that degree or permanence 
of advantage, which some persons may be 
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disposed to ascribe to it. I tib also con- 
tend that its effects^ in the most favorable 
estimate of them, are far below the bene- 
fits to be derived from a devout and 
hearty communion in the prayers and 
other offices of the liturgy. I hope that 
I can not be misunderstood ; — for. it must 
be clear, that my only purpose is to 
restrain within its proper bounds, that 
office which is of merely human power 
and prodiiction, and is addressed to 
human organs alone ; and to vindicate 
the superior importance and obligation of 
those offices which are addressed to God; 
and which constitute all the- poor* adora- 
tion which human infirmity can render 
to the Supreme Being. 

Equally remote from' my intention is it 
to impute criminality to the clergy, or 
to deny that, many of them are distin- 
guished by a practical, if not a very osten- 
sible, opposition to the evil which I have 
brought to your notice. They are led 

E 
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into its vertex by the constitution of 
human nature, without being sensible of 
any impropriety in it. I am well assured 
that a very little warnings from any 
quarter entitled to their attention, would 
rouse to action the better judgement and 
sound principles which abound among 
them ; and then another generation would 
witness a wonderful improvement in the 
mode of performing religious duties, and 
in the general influence of them on the 
minds of the people. I assume not any 
superiority in presuming to criticise. But 
(to illustrate holy things by a vulgar 
observation,) a bystander often see9 most 
of the game. I acknowledge my own 
infeiiority to far the greater number of 
the clergy; but if I see, or believe that 
I see, wrong things in any place, even 
should they be '* in high places/' I will 
never be deterred by any worldly motives 
from expressing my sentiments in full 
and unextenuated language^ when I am 
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discharging the great and heavenly duty 
of guiding my child **in the way in 
which he should go/' 

I could certainly name some now 
** fallen asleep/' and some still awake/ 
who, although enjoying elevated church 
dignities, and ienticed'bj^ great popular 
courtship, yet by their example in fre-» 
quently taking charge of the liturgy, 
before low as well as high, small as well' 
as large, congregations (instead of con- 
signing it to a poor and little-honored 
• deputy,) have faithfully endeavoured to 
do justice to the special service of God. 
It must also be admitted, that the pre- 
sent generation has the benefit of a very 
great increase in the general attention 
given by the clergy to their duties, and 
an equal improvement in their general 
personal character. But notwithstanding 
these advantages, I consider that the evil 
which has been the subject of my stric- 
tures has been, and is, on the increase; 

£2 
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and indeed^ I impute the increase of it 
greatly to the misdirection of the energy 
and good feelings springing from the 
very improvements which I have acknow- 
ledged.* 

* It is, I tliink, not to be duputed, that the cause 
of religion is more effectually served, by promoting a 
devout and hearty attention to divine worship, than 
by any other mode of public instruction, in sermons, or 
otherwise. 
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LETTER VIII. 

I AM not disposed to go the length of 
sissuming for our church liturgy the 
character of apostolical perfection, which 
I have more than once known to be 
ascribed to it from the pulpit; for I think 
that there are parts of it which are sus- 
ceptible of amendment. But I do assert, 
that it is (distinguished by a pervading 
strain of genuine piety, expressed in for- 
cible and eloquent language; and that 
most of the prayers are very moving and 
beautiful models for religious composition. 
I am surprised that even repetition and 
habit, 'or negligent delivery, can deprive 
such genuine oratory of its due influence 
on any persons who assemble to partake 
i;i its supplications. This influence is 
certainly weakened by the extreme length 
to which the morning service is extended, 
owing to the junction of several portions. 
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originally designed for distinct services^ 
at different parts of the day. This length 
exhausts the. mind; and the union of 
separate offices in one produces an ap- 
'pearance of wajgit of xaeaning and- cort- 
nexion^ very injurious to the effect of the 
whole. But notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages (fi^ndthey are certainly great), 
I can hardly understand how a man of 
real feeling, and piqcere disposition to be 
religious, can fail to be so far moved, as 
to have hjs. attejution awakened and kin- 
dled, by the expressive prayers which are 
pffered for him, in his own presence and 
hearing. 

. It would be a pleasing occupation to 
go. through the wholq liturgy, and direct 
your attention to its beauties, as they 
occur; but such an amusement is not 
called for by the objects which I at pre- 
sent have in vi^w; and it would rather 
divert our attention from other matters 
more necessarily connected with them. I 
can not, however, refrain from a passing 
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remark on the singularly aweful, impres- 
sive, and soothing beauty of the burial 
service. Certainly it wtcty be so delivered 
as to lose almost all its impressiveness ; 
although I could not have believed that 
to be possible, if I had hot been convinced 
by my own personal experience. Con- 
sidered merely as an exhibition, I can not 
conceive any thing more noble in oratorical 
display than this office, v^ell and clearly 
delivered, without any studied or affected 
effort, by a goodsvoiee, in a high-vaulted 
church, not obstructed by too numerous 
a congregation. 

The Communion service is another office 
of great beauty, and of singular propriety, 
in all its parts ; excepting, perhaps, that 
the Decalogue and the Creed may be 
considered as not being very appro- 
priately brought into it. The first part 
of the office, also, is rather awkwardly 
introduced into the daily morning service; 
which again produces another awkward- 
ness, in breaking the unity of the whole. 
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and leaving a part only to be used/When- 
the Holy Sacrament is administered^ . But,, 
taking up the office at the sentences pre- 
ceding the '* Prayer for the whole state of 
Christ's Church,'^( where it usually begins 
oil the administration of the Lord's sup- 
per,) it is moist beautiful in its language 
alid arrangement, and most admirably 
adapted to its purpose. With this per- 
suasion on my mind, it has ever been a 
subject of wonder to me, that a custom 
should prevail of using another book of 
prayers and meditations, as a running 
accompaniment to the prescribed service, 
whilst it is actually proceeding ; — a cus- 
tom generally encouraged by the clergy 
themselves. There can jiot be a doubt, 
that this practice ^s piously <lesigned, and 
that those persons who join as communi- 
cants at the Lord's table deserve to be 
esteemed . sincere and religious in their 
disposition : but it is to me most obvious, 
and certain, that the Companion to the 
Altar hsLB, and must have, the eflfect of. 
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superseding, in a very great measure^ the 

attention which ought to be given to the 

actual service of the altar.* The devout 

communicant is employed in reading the 

commentary in his hand^ and considering 

what he is there taught to say and to 

think, during the next pause; the very 

design and object of the book being to 

keep the mind in constant action. The 

consequence of that constant action is, 

that the mind is left without a momentary 

interval, for the prayers or confessions 

uttered by the priest to penetrate and 

work their effect. I consider this to be 

an abuse of the meaning and spirit of 

worship ; and I can not understand how 

any pious offering from the minister can 

hs^ve its due influence on the individual 

r 

* I do not stop to make any remarks On the very 
anti-protestant application .of tke word: tiliar .to the 
communUm table; a thing much done in our days, 
although entirely unsanctioned by the " order for the 
administration;** in which that word is not to be 
found. ' . •' 

t 3 
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worshipper, if thq latter have a monitor 
at his elbow^ to jog him, a^ sooq as the 
concluding '* amen" is uttered ; and say, 
now you are to be thinking this, 6r saying 
thiat. I am certain th£^t the brief pauses 
which the breaks in the service allow^ are 
not more than enough to enable the com<- 
municant to comprehend and feel, in their 
due force, the objects and effect of the 
ceremonies in which he is joining. 

That the Companion to the Altar is a 
godly book, full of ^ound admonition and 
pious suggestions, I fully admit; but I 
contend that its meditations should pre- 
cede and follow the time of the actual 
participation in the Lord's supper, and 
not be u^ed to interfere with the mental, 
attention which is due to the ceremony, 
whilst it is in actual progress. As a pre- 
paration for the Lord's table, they can not 
be too strongly recommended; but I 
maintain that, in the actual administra- 
tion of the Sacrament, there is too much 
mental occupation provided, to admit of 
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a companion, .without weakening the effi-* 
cacy of that service. An indirichial prayer 
before partaking of the sanctified ele- 
ments, and another after they have been 
received, are most becoming; but they 
can be easily retained in the memory, or 
written in the book of Common Prayer.* 

* The fitness of an individual prayer, after the small 
contribution which it is usual to give to the collection 
of alms, appears to me to be Tery questionable. 

In remote ages, -—when there was not any legal or 
compulsory provision for the poor, and they resorted to 
the dergy as the known sources of relief, and the de- 
positories of the alms of the more wealthy members of 
the community, — ^the contributions made in the church 
were commonly, and indeed necessarily, considerable ; 
and they then bore, probably, a fair proportion to the 
worldly means of the donors : but the state of our 
modem laws and customs has much altered the case. 
The poor ap6 now supported by compulsory provisi(m ; 
and those indiTiduab who are well disposed aro not 
backward in being iSuir own distributors. The con- 
sequence is, that the alms-giving in the Communion 
service has generally devolved into a mere form ; the 
money given being almost universaUy below all pnn. 
portion to the means of the girers. It appears to me, 
that it is very unbecoming the oooasion (to say tiie * 
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Another book in hand/ full x)f marginal 
commentaries^ and certain prescribed medi- 
tations and additional prayers, to accom- 
pany the Tvhple course of the service, is, 
in my judgement, more injurious than 
beneficial. The mind should be prepared 
by previous,'2Lnd disciplined by subsequent; 
religious studies and exercises; but whilst 
it is actually engaged in the important 
ceremony, it should be clear, and free to 
receive the impressions which the excel- 
lent forms employed are intended, and «o 
admirably adapted, to make. For, let it 
be remembered, the Communion service is 
a continued, unbroken office, without any 
vacant intervals provided for individual 



jeast of it,')' for a man to kneel before Ood, with a 
formal individual prayer for his blesfting on him and 
his little .offering, after he has dropped it, under sueh 
circumstances,, into the plate. Where the case is other- 
wise, and a communicant really bestows a contribution 
which may be entitled to hope for God*s acceptance, 
as given " plenteously, after his power,** the objectioB 
obviously fails to the gnmnd. 
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use. It is an office of union, specially 
designed and appropriated for the com- 
mon attention of all, from beginning to 
end ; without any thing more of pause, 
than is necessary to maintain that digni- 
fied pace with which the current of all 
religious rites ought to flow. Every con- 
fession, every prayer, and every other 
portion of the service, is pregnant with 
matter for the most serious application 
of the whole human mind; and every 
part is clothed in language of such pure 
fervor, such devout humility, and such 
holy vigor and beauty, that it is doing 
violence to common sense, as well as to 
religious feeling and propriety, to encour- 
age a custom which weakens, if it does 
not destroy, the effect of such appropriate 
oratory. I am sure that there is not any 
need for any other companion than a mind 
well taught, and well inclined, to under- 
stand the Communion service, and to join 
in all its parts with sincerity and zeal. 
To impress this on the minds of his flock. 
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and to teach and incite them to study 
and use what is provided for them in the 
liturgy, is, I think, the paramount duty 
of the minister, as far as the actual com^ 
munion of the Lord's supper is concerned « 
The preparation for it, and the discipline 
after it^ — the prayers and reflections 
which should precede and follow the act 
of communion, — are matters not within 
the scope of my present observations, and 
things not op^n to any difference of 
opinion amongst men of religious dispo-' 
sition.* 

* I take this opportunity of making some few. 
observations on a custom, which I have noticed in 
some clergymen, of omitting to give the benediction 
after that part of the communion service which is read 
in the daily morning prayer. I am inclined to be- 
lieve it to be a practice imported from Ireland. It i« 
obviously done with study and design ; but upon what 
possible principle of reason or propriety the omission 
is made, I am utterly unable to comprehend. Equally 
impossible is it to reconcile it with the plain direction 
in the Rubric, " concluding with the blessing.*' Yet 
so labored and determined have I known the will noi 
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I cannot close thia subject without sug- 
gesting, that it might be an improvement, 

to condude with the blessing, that in order to notify 
the end of the service to the congregation, (amongst 
whom there is always an awkward kind of doubtfal 
suspense on such an occasion,) the minister has been 
induced to dose his book with a loud flap, as his regular 
expedient or signal. 

Another custom which I have occasionally observed 
in some ministers, is to give an audible cmeuy at the 
end of every prayer. I do not mean to say that there 
is any impropriety in the minister's joining his amen 
with that of his flock, if he chuses, although I do not 
sec the aptitude of it : but in our church worship the 
amen is designed for the people only ; and it produces 
awkwardness and deranges the attention of the peo- 
ple, when they find the minister taking upon him 
their peculiar part of the service. If he think .fit to 
join with them, it should be in a suppressed voice. 
Perhaps the intention may sometimes be to exdte the 
people, by example, to apply their amen audibly ; but 
I am persuaded that the practice actually has an oppo- 
site effect. 

The old and most useful custom of annonndng the 
ehurehing of women before it is begun, is growing 
much out of use. We now very commonly hear the 
minister in the midst of the common prayers addressed 
to God, interrupt the worship of the congregation 
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tending greatly to promote an increased 
observance of the Lord's supper, and at 
the same time be a great bodily relief to 
congregation and minister, if one of the 
usual daily services were omitted on the 
day when that sacrament is to be ad- 
ministered ; and the Communion service 
(entire) substituted forit, without any other 
office, unless it were a sermon after it.* 

by commencing, without any preface, an address to an 
individual amongst them, in the second person. There 
is a peculiar awkwardness and impropriety in this. 
There may not be a direction in the Rubric for any 
notification,— but neither is there any direction for 
the churching being read in that part of the service 
where custom (very properly) introduces it. It is 
quite impossible that any good reason can be assigned 
for omitting the ancient notification; and on the 
contrary, there is every reason of good sense, decorum, 
and general convenience, for its being given. 

* I concur in the opinion which I have often heard 
expressed, that our reformation in divine worship has 
gone too far, in depriving it of all appearance of pomp 
and dignity, ^n human eyes, great things should 
have some external appearances of greatness, or they 
soon sink in estimation ; and this argument ' is the 
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I must add another concluding word 
on the very imperfect way in which the 
responses of the congregation are usually 
made. I think that the congregation 
should be urged and taught to make 
them audibly^ and with attention. A 
little drilling may be necessary to keep 
them from growing into interruptions. 

more forcible, when we consider how large is the pro- 
portion of the weak and ignorant amongst the people 
for whom religious forms are instituted. The Church 
of Rome, it is true, relied entirely on external ap- 
pearances, and thus ran into great abuses ; but the 
reformers have gone to the other extreme, in exclud- 
ing every semblance of outward majesty from our 
services. There is a coldness and poverty about them, 
which goes a very great way in causing the indiffer- 
ence with which they are observed. One great 
beauty in the Conmiunion service, is the gentle and 
almost indescribable kind of unobtrusive pomp which, 
somehow or other, pervades it. 

It is not possible to deny that there is a holy feeling 
of awe communicated to the mind in witnessing the 
performance of the rites of the Roman Church, in 
countries where those rites are fully honored ; at least, 
I can speak from my own experience, and that of 
others who have made the acknowledgement. 
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But I am persuaded ih&t an attentive ahd 
careful minister might soon effect that; - 
and I think that a due observance of the 
responses is one of the first steps to a 
right participation in the whole service. 
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LETTER IX. 

» 

A TRUE sense of the importance and 
beauty of our liturgy will na,tujrally pro- 
duce a solicitude to. do fuU justice to it. 
In eji;ideavoring to suggest practical rules 
for that end, it will be necessary and 
unavoidable that some existing defects 
should be noticed. 

The defects which are to be. observed 
in the perfomance of the seyeraj oflSces 
of our liturgy, are certainly, for the most 
part, to be attributed to the general cor- 
ruption which prevails sq lamentably in 
the utterknce of our native language. 
This corruption I attribute^ in some plea- 
sure, to the increase' of papulation, and 
general activity;* — to . the . facilities of 
communication which commingle the pro- 
vincialisms of the most remote districts ; 

* By prodadng much greater quldkneu and haste 
in utterance. 
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— and to the augmented number of 
instances of persons of low degree and 
education rising, by talents or industry 
to elevated positions. But chiefly it is 
to be ascribed to the greatly extended 
intermixture of our Irish fellow-subjects 
with us ; and the almost universal custom 
of teaching to children just enough of the 
French language, to spoil their know- 
ledge and practice of their own. From 
whatever cause it may proceed, it is un- 
doubted, that the change and corruption 
which have taken place within the last 
thirty years are great, and so extremely 
general, that I fear the number of persons 
who could understand my remarks on the 
subject is comparatively small. 

In this age, nearly the whole of the 
three or four junior generations, (and 
many individuals of an older standing,) 
are entirely unable to utter a full sound. 
The extension of the jaws is limited to 
less than half of their capacity ^ and the 
range of the tongue is still more re^. 
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stricted, — for it is generally kept in 
quiet and gentle play in its own nest, 
with little or no miiscular exertion.* The 
letter r is beyond the reach of any one's 
power of enunciation ; unless it be to add 
it as a supernumerary at the end of 
.words closed with an open a ; where it is 
very generally applied. Many persons 
find the letter l, and several other con- 
sonants, equally beyond their ability ; and 
when several consonants happen to fall 
together, no effort can deliver more than 
one of them. When the same consonant 
ends one word, and begins another, one 
of the two invariably sinks to the ground. 
The same thing often happens with whole 
syllables, — frequently, also, both with 
them and with consonants, when there is 
only some small similarity in sound. f 

. * No energy is used in bringing the voice up iiiU. 
from the throat : . voafaueibua harei, 

-)- I have frequently heard in churches the words 
*' gathered together," distinctly delivered ^^ geth% 
ogether,*' by more men than one. '^ RaHhan," tonf 
«< rather than," is also v^ often to be heard. 
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The whole style of enunciati|ig our 
language is now become of that indolent, 
imperfect^ and childish kind, which I 
remember having, in my boyhood^ occa- 
sionally found at school, in some unlucky 
youth, who was rendered, by his inability 
to abandon his nursery prattle, the butt, 
and laughing-stock of his schoolfellows. 
Words are but half uttered, and what is 
spoken comes out with an indolent speed 
and false emphasis, which robs the lan- 
guage of all its muscular vigor.* 

A long word is con^ipressed into the 
same space as a short one, by a kind of 

* Nearly all the vowels, in some positions, are^ 
turned into u ; ex, gr. penitunt, untttty, negligunoe, 
ignorunoe, amung. The i is often spread into at,- 
ez. gTt paieiy for piety. Nobles and troubles beoome 
nobuz and troubug. 

The T before a vowel is converted into cA— for 
instance, Ponehus for Pontku, Chrischan for ChriS" 
tiany ri'Ckus for right-e-muy ereoher for creature: 
This, latter schoolgij^Ps mode of pronouncing iure 
arises entirely from the want of a dear apprahensioA 
of sounds. In endesroring to avoid the inoorfect< 
mode of sounding that syllable as Utj the oqgtai art' 
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hustling amalgamation of syllables. The 
modem mode of utterance is^ in fact, a 
jumbled mixture of Irish, bad French, 
and nursery pronunciation. This mode 
of delivery has now extended so far, that 
it pervades the pulpit, the bench, the 
bar, and those hospitals for imperfect 
speech, the houses of Parliament. It is 
therefore almost a hopeless lajbor. to write 
against it ; and I certainly should not do 
it, but from a belief, that, if I can incite 
a practice against it, much may yet be 
done to bring back our language to some 
nobleness of sound.* . 

allowed to turn it into the opposite error of cher f not 
perceiving the simple mean to which a right ooncep- 
tion necessarily leads. Ture has only to be delivered 
as it is spelled, which will produce a sonnd exactly like 
your^ with T befort it ; -^ thus, t-jfour, Gvre^ in th^ 
same way, is §'ffour^ and not ger^ as it is often 
vulgarly uttered; for instance, figger for figurB^^ 
which makes a man versed in such matters think of A 
horse-dealer. 

* I do not here enter much into all the -growing 
vulgarisms of the day, many of them taken from 
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At schools, in former times^ for females 
as well as males/ the reading and distinct 

newspaper scribes^ and the catalogues of auctioneers : 
for instance, tite above. What would be thought of 
the belowy or the under! These expressions would 
be quite as correct ; and perhaps we may come to them, 
if the above be not scouted from usage. It is not, 
however, much worse than a great many. What 
would be thought of a small many, or a little few ? 
Indeed, a few is a very common impropriety. 

I once heard a lord chief-justice, from the bench, 
say of another person, ^' he warnt there,** meaning, 
Khat he was not there. 

Our Irish brethren introduce us to a conversion of 
D into J, when a vowel follows. I once heard a young 
Irish clergyman, just imported warm from Dublin 
Goll^^, in one of his efforts at the flowery style of his 
country, bring out in his sermon ^^ the early jew.** 
My first conception was, that he alluded to the collec* 
tors of old clothes, whom I have so often seen at an 
early hour in the streets of London ; but on consider- 
ing the other parts of his flourish, I found that he 
intended his congregation to understand something 
About the eaily dew. The truth is, that many persons, 
in a study to avoid the vulgarism of doo for dew, dook 
for duke, &c. &c. run into the other absurdity of jew, 
jfike, &c. quite as remote from correctness. 

^xpejunt, as we may often hear the war6.eX'^^dueni 
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delivery of our own language were things 
which received considerable attention. 

mangled, is an instance combining three miserable 
volgarisms derived from Irish practice. The d is 
converted into J, and the e into u, and the two last 
syllaMes are barbarised into one. Obejunee for obedi- 
ence is a thing of the same sort. 

Whilst I am writing, I see in a newspaper, generally 
very well conducted, the report of the hearing of an 
appeal before the Privy GouncU, in which a Mr. Hibhert 
appeared as an advocate on one side. This gentleman*s 
name occurs at least twelve times, often uttered by 
the opposite advocates, and by the right honorable 
-Coundilors themselves; audit is actually printed in 
-.every, place Ibbott,. I pass the vulgar omission of the 
initial H, which is not peculiar to cockney-land ; but 
I can not impute the bott solely to the sUp^lop ear of 
the '^ gentleman of the press," acting as reporter. 
For I am well satisfied that, if the utterance of the 
other learned and right honorable speakers had been 
accurate, their practice would have corrected the in- 
telligence of the reporter, who would readily have 
taken up a sensible name if he had heard one pro- 
nounced, rather than the nondescript Ibboit. The 
•fact is, that the slip-slop style so extensively prevails* 
that in all ranks we hear bert uttered just as here 
printed, bott or butt ; and that Hibbott or Hibbuti is 
the way in which the learned gentleman bearing the 

F 
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Even in my younger days, there were 
aome existing traces of the care formerly 

'name of Hibb&rt imut be doomed to hear himself most 
commonly caUed. 

The proTiueialism.of floundlng r aa m is increasizig 
in usage. I hare heard a learned doctor, who ia fond 
of Latin quotations in the ]>ulpit, quote ^* s9ois «m- 
inu^'* for '' wU «tri6«f." We hare lately had two 
publicatimis respecting a visit to certain islands, whidi 
one author caUs the Loo-choo, and the other thel^ev. 
chew islands. J presume that the former liame repB». 
sents the true sound of the word, and that the latter 
Author is one who turns his v and his sw into oo. 
The common eastern terminatiim of ooi., is very fre- 
quently spelled W, from the same erroneous habit ; 
thus, Abdul for Ahdool^ Caubul, for Camboel. 

Oreat confusion and perplexity arocreated hy a very 
prevailing custom of most English writers, who, when 
they have to re^esent a strange name of person, 
place, or thing, most commonly do It by letters which 
must have a French or other foreiga sound given to 
them; lor if an £n^ishman shall read then with 
English accent or sound, he will be sure to miscall 
them. Sometimes a word is given to us with afonmu 
tion requiring partly En^^sh, and partly foreign utter- 
ance. This is very absurd. When a man writes in 
his own langutge, and consequently for his own na- 
tion, >he should adhere to his native tongue in such 
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bestowed on, this subject; — boys were 
made to read audibly from a distant point, 

cases. I do not extend these observations to those 
names in - which custom has established certain 
modes of spelling; for these all must yield to the 
costem. My strictures apply okily to those cases ia 
which an author is on new ground, and giving to us 
new names. 

Although not very intimately connected with my 
present object, I can not lose this opportunity for a 
stnike at the abmrd word dwrft^ which is not recon- 
dlaUe to any one principle or practice of ourlai^guage* 
It probably is a vulgar corruption of darest ; and 
therefore, if allowable in any case, it can only be in 
the single position in which that word can be applied. 
Yet is it used for all the possible moods, tenses, and 
persons of the verb dare. It is so utterly barbarous a 
formation, that it ought to be scouted from all usage. 

I can not let the occasion pass without protesting 
against the ridiculous verbs, had raiher and had 
beHer ; which are not coounon senae. I wHl raiher^ 
I vfiih ranker y I teould rather ^ are unobJecti<niaUe ; 
but to say, I had raiher^ or I h4^ better^ do a thing, 
"vw^ipg that I would rather do it, or I like better to 
do it, is most absurd and incorredu We may thank 
the Eton €h*ammar for bringing this vulgarism into 
good society, and perpetuating it, by giving to hone 
raiher as the English of maOe. Oilier things of the 

f2 
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(often, I believe, from pulpits erected for 
the purpose,) which compelled them to be 
distinct and full in their enunciation. At 
the present day this is a thing wholly 
neglected. There may be an appearance 
of attention to it: but what reading is 
practised is purely formal, and done 
merely to pass away the time, without 
any earnest or real care being given to 
it. Indeed, a modern schoohnaster looks 
down with contempt on the task of giving 
instruction in his native tongue, and 
thinks only of cramming the dead lan- 
guages into his scholars. Those languages- 
constitute a science very commendable, 
and proper to be learned, but of second- 
ary importance to far the greater number 
of those who fill our classical schools ; 
and which ought not, in any case, to be 
suffered to trample a man's mother tongue 
in'the dust. With the example of De- 
mosthenes before their eyes, our acade- 

same sort may be laid to the charge of our Latin 
Gramm&n* 
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mical touchers yet make not any serious 
efFprt to, correct the mumbling, lisping, 
dumb-like pronunciation of their pupils; 
who are suffered to grow up as men, with 
the childish prattle of. the nursery still on 
their organs of speech. 

In truth, the whole British world has 
of late years run mad in the pursuit of 
short roads to fortune; and they have 
not patience to slacken their course sufE- 
ciently to clear away the little weeds 
which cling to their garments as they 
proceed, or to pass neatly over the puddles 
in their way. They spatter and dash on, 
regardless of the condition in which they 
present themselves in the temple of for- 
tune, provided they get quickly to the 
gate. This rage affects, equally the 
teachers and the taught, — and those to 
whom both look for their reward. The 
consequence is, an entire disregard of the 
piinor proprieties, which our ancestors, in 
their more quiet habits, did not overlook ; 
and which I dare still to think it unwise 
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to treat with contempt. Our language 
suffers most lamentably in this scuffle. 

No one will deny that language is able 
to produce great effects on the human 
mind^ or dispute the prodigious powers 
of oratory. No sensible man will refuse 
to acknowledge the charm of a deep^ full, 
clear, and distinct utterance, when com- 
pared with a bad mode of deliyery. The 
most elevated, the most melancholy, or 
the most lively composition, will lose at 
least the half of its effect^ if it be indo^ 
lently or imperfectly delivered. Surely, 
then, it will be generally conceded, that 
there is a propriety and an importance in 
studying and practising a good mode of 
enunciation. 

With the offices of the Church service 
this is particularly important; for no 
possibility Of itioving the people to feel 
the force of their own supplications to the 
throne of mercy should be overlooked. 
When we do address him " who sitteth 
on the throne,^' it is not fitting that we 
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tshould do it with the same hurried, negli* 
genty ill*weighed, and unimpressive man- 
ner with which we may converse on trivial 
topics with a fellow-creature. Such a 
manner is quite inconsistent with any 
deep sense of the meaning and import- 
ance of the duty in which we are en- 
gaged; for it is impossible to believe, 
that he who so supplicates God can have 
his mind really moved by the petitions in 
which his tongue is employed. If he 
entreat a ** good gift" of a brother-mortal, 
does he so ask it ? Is there not then any 
seriousneesy any deliberation, any energy 
in the utterance of his entreaties ? If he 
truly feel what he asks, he can not be 
negligent in the delivery of the prayers 
by which he asks it. 

But; undoubtedly, the careless, indis- 
tinct, and imperfect enunciation of our 
language has taken deep root in our 
churches. It is natural that it should 
do so. The acting clergy cease to be 
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hearers at a veiy early age ; and conse- 
quently, they are deprived of opportuni- 
ties of noticing defects^and they continue 
their own first habits, without being sen- 
sible that they might be improved. 

It is not, however, in the verbal utter- 
ance alone that improvement is desirable. 
The service is often performed like a 
school exercise, as if it were said to a 
master acquainted with the whole, and 
desiring merely to ascertain that the 
scholar can repeat it ; — not as it should 
be, with a knowledge that the auditors 
ought to be benefited by it, and with 
studious care to make them comprehend 
and feel every word as it flows. , This 
.defect is particularly observable in those 
compositions which are usually commitT 
ted to memory in childhood^ — -the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creeds, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

A kind of dactylic mode of reading is 
very common; — dwelling upon one syl-r 
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lable«mphatically> and then going quickly 
through two or more following.* I have 
known this often prevail, as the habitual 
manner, through the whole service. It has 
some resemblance^ in efiect, to the inter- 
mittent gusts of a windy day upon a case- 
ment-window. Anpther custom is very 
prevalent, which may be designated the 
anti-thetical mode of reading. This is 
exemplified in the several words ending 
in ation, near the. beginning of the general 
thanksgiving. These are often read as 
if intended to place in contradistinction 
the different kinds of ation; -—thus, *' our 
cre-ation, presery-ation/' &c. I have 
noticed the same practice in the third 
verse of the thirty-fifth chapter of Jere- 
miah, where there are three names ending 
in iah. 
There are many habitual pauses grown 

* In thii style of reading we may often obsenre, that 
the pauMt necessary for the reooyery of the breath are 
.made in the middle of words, and xiot in the space 
between two words. 

f3 
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into common use, entirely in oppoatioii 
to the correct division of sentences. Aft 
an instance^ take the tenth verse of the 
ninety-fifth Psahn^ read in the daily 
morning service : — " Forty years long 
Tvas I grieved with this generation and 
said/'' — instead of making the pause at 
gemration, and letting the other two 
words accompany the speech which was 
said. Possibly it may be answered to 
this objection^ that the colon^ inserted for 
a chanting point, misleads^ but surely 
no clergyman would justify the error, by 
an answer which nothing but ignorance 
can be excused for giving.* 

* I am not bo beecUess as to be unaware that this 
▼ene falls to the lot of the congregation, and not of 
the minister ; but the reasoning is equally applicable 
whether it be read by one or by the other. 

It certainly would greatly assist the unlearned part 
(and how large a dass of the people are they!) of 
every congregation in comprehending the psahns, if 
the chanting points were expunged from our common 
prayer-books, and correct reading punctuation substl^ 
tuted. 
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I have been led from general observa- 
tions to some particular remarks; but I 
do not mean to attempt the vain effort of 
exposing all things which may be sus- 
ceptible of amendment. If the eyes of a 
willing observer be once opened, a little 
general guidance will lead him to see 
every thing which requires his notice. 
Some small exemplification seemed necei&- 
sary to give pdnt to my strictures. I 
shall be contented without doing more, 
and shall now enter upon some admoni^ 
tions to direct you to an improved practice 
in the subjects here discussed. 
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LETTER X. 

It is not, by any means, as a matter of 
taste alone^ that I view the improvement 
which I consider desirable, in the oral 
delivery of bur Church service. That 
branch of the question certainly is not 
absent from my mind: for, without 
much pretension : to the character of a 
man of taste, I yet am far from insen- 
sible to the beauties of correct public 
oratory; and I consider that the clergy, 
who are professionally, and by~ duty, 
regular public orators, although they do 
not lead, yet have much tacit influence 
in directing, the general elocution of the 
country. 

But any attention is very much more, 
if not exclusively, devoted to a graver 
and more dignified object. I wish to 
claim for Divine worship the honor due 
to it. I am anxious to see it assiduous^ 
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and reverentially performed ; because the 
service of Ood ought to be so performed, 
and because it must ever be a vain and 
mistaken expectation, to hope that fami- 
liar forms of worship will not be rendered 
unimpressive by repetition, and lose their 
effect on congregations, unless they be 
constantly delivered by the ministers 
with studied,, earnest, and unabating 
correctness. 

A young minister has before him every 
inducement, to devote his mind sedulously 
to the acquisition of a correct style of 
performing the Church offices. The in- 
fluence of duty, a just sense of the awful 
Being whom he addresses, and a con- 
sciousness of the condition and wants of 
himself and his flock, must be induce- 
ment enough to a man of piety, and ca^ 
pable of serious reflection. But there are 
also motives of another kind, to which 
human nature will not allow him to be 
insensible. The superiority of correct- 
ness and energy in the delivery of the 
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daily prayers will ever be sure to strike 
the attention of the worlds and be attract-* 
ive. The minister who is distinguished 
by it, will be certain of that honoraUe 
applause which is shewn by the abund- 
ance, and the attentire behavior, of his 
congregation. Whilst he thus gains the 
goodwill and approbation of a much 
larger circle than would otherwise have 
known his labors or his merits, he will 
enjoy the just satisfaction of an internal 
conviction, that he communicates the feel* 
ings and the efficacy of prayer to many 
who would have been ignorant of them ; 
— and far from improbable is it, that he 
may, at the same time, secure or promote 
his own advancement in this life, as well 
as his hopes in the next, by his merits- 
rious exertions. 

No elocution can be true and effective 
unless it be distinct, clear, and easily 
intdligible ; and these qualities should 
be exercised to such a degree, that what 
IB Baid may be perfectly understood by 
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a utranger acquainted with the language^ 
but entirely unacquainted with the com- 
position spoken. If this criterion be ap- 
plied to the usual mode of delivery in our 
churches, I fear that we shall often be 
compelled to acknowledge, that what we 
hear will not stand the test of its appli- 
cation. 

It is most desirable, that a clergyman 
should accustom himself, as much as pos- 
sible, to hear others perform the Church 
duties. The young clergy certainly lie 
under great disadvantage, in being gene- 
rally disabled from hearing or observing 
others. During their preparatory studies 
at the Universities, their attention is not 
called to the mode of performing Divine 
worship (I wish it was); and they are 
not at an age disposed to apply the in- 
quiislitive faculty of the mind to such a 
subject^ without some strong external 
excitement. They fitiish their studies, 
obtain ordination^ and generally enter 
very speedily upon the more laboriouil 
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functions ofsome clerical cure ; and become 
so constantly occupied in their vocation^ 
that, perhaps in the course of many years, 
they are very rarely relieved for a single 
day, so as to be auditors. In other cases^ 
they remain for some time attheUniversity, 
going through the daily routine of college 
regulations, with little opportunity^ and 

■ 

still less inducement or encouragement, to 
turn their thoughts to any thing like 
reform. 

Great advantage may be derived from 
hearing others. As a hearer, knowing 
the eflfect which every part of the service 
ought to have^ you can judge, from your 
own feelings and observation, what man- 
ner of deUvery is adapted or not adapted 
to produce it. Yoa can also, perceive the 
unbecoming appearance of rapid, negli- 
gent, indolent, lisping, or colloquial enun- 
ciation ; of your own tendency to which 
faidts you might perhaps be ignorant, if 
not compelled, as an attentive hearer^ to 
detect them in others. 
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A minister of the Church should read 
the liturgy^ in which he leads the worship 
of the people; with an ever-present con- 
sciousness that he is addressing the great 
God of the universe, and that the worship 
of that God is the most serious and im- 
portant duty of himself and of the people 
who kneel with him ; and in such a 
manner as to show that he knows how 
deeply his auditors are interested in the 
duty performed, and that he wishes them 
to understand and be moved by every word 
wh^ch he utters.* 

Every word and syllable should be de- 
livered with a clear weight and intonation^ 
so as to give to each its full impression; 
Every syUable has its own burden and 

* I hqw that I may here, without. offence to the 
Poet laureate, quote a very dose and apposite remark 
of his, on a clergyman who certainly read the service^ 
as an exercise, very well, — that he read it aa if he 
underetood it, but not aa if he felt it ; — an observation 
very full of meaning, and of admonition too. 
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meanings and never should be regardlessly 
uttered, as if it were valueless in the 
heap ; at the same time, all endeavors at 
strong emphasis should be studiously 
avoided: for they will most commonly 
merge into a false^ conceited style. Strong 
emphasis is at all tim^ the vice of bad 
judgement; and it is, in fact^ childish, 
and altogether erroneous. It calls off the 
mind of the hearer from the thing spoken 
to the manner of the speaker; it weakens 
the intrinsic eloquence of the composition, 
and greatly diminishes the effect which 
it ought to produce. A clear, distinct^ 
deliberative enunciation^ is highly effect- 
ive. A studied or excited intonation of 
some words, considered as most impres*- 
sive, is generally ludicrous, and always 
injurious to the true purport of a compo- 
sition, especially in addresses to the Deity. 
It throws the other words into compara- 
tive (and often into actual) obscurity or 
silence, and destroys all continuity of 
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dense &t impression. It is more like the 
irregular bursts of a high wind, than the 
sedate efforts of the human voice em- 
ployed in any rational office. To be 
impressive, a. man's utterance must be 
easy, simple, and natural, without effort 
or labor ; for true and inartificial feeling 
and sense are distinguished by those quar 
lities, in all elocution dictated by them. 

I know nbt any thing more likely to 
correct bad habits of utterance, than a 
persevering practice of reading aloud in 
solitude. I can quote experience in its 
fuvor, and I strongly recommend it to 
your adoption. 

Avoid all provincial, conventional, or 
colloquial modes of pronunciation,* and 
all habits of rapid or indolent reading— ? 
things very Ukely to be admitted into the 
delivery of the public prayers, unless 

* How often do W9 hear in the chniehes, of the 
food Samaritan in the parable taking ovt ^' tnp^ 
pence r* 
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great caution be exercised; for. frequent 
repetition makes them too familiar to the 
memory. 

^ Great care should be. taken not to go 
too quickly from one prayer to .another, 
or to encroach on the space of time neces- 
sary for the responses of the congregation. 
Too frequently the service has the appear- 
ance of a race between the minister and 
the people, doing .grievous violent;e to its 
true dignity. There should be a clear, 
distinct pause maintained between all the 
S(everal prayers and other portions of the 
service ; and ample time allowed for .the 
people to make their responses, without 
fear of having half of them cut oflp by the 
minister's rapid proceeding to the next 
part of the office.* 

^ The extreme length of the full morning service 
knust necessarily hare the effect of producing a great 
tendency to unbecoming quickness in the performance 
of it. This renders, the duty of the minister more 
ixnperatiye^ to do all in his power to guard against a 
thing 80 very productiye of want of due reverence. 
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The commencing words of address to 
God in the prayers, and the concluding 
references to our Savior, as well as all 
intervening invocations of either, ought 
to receive more marked respect than is 
commonly paid to them. Familiarity 
and habit have produced a manner of 
delivery, characterised by apparent in- 
difference and disregard of the nature 
of the act performed. There ought to bft 
an evident and distinct pause in the man- 
ner of the reader when these words occur, 
so as to denote a consciousness of the dig- 
nity of the Divine Being to whom, or of 
whom, he speaks. Such a practice, in ad- 
dition to its innate propriety, would serve, 
by its frequent recurrence, to recall the 
scattered attention of the congregation to 

It .would greatly assist the right effect of religious 
worship, if the several portions of the service were 
either shortened or divided^ The power of attention 
in the people is exhausted, if the minister is properly 
deliberate ; and if he is not deliberate, their attention 
cannot be commanded. 
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a just sense and recollection of the duty in 
which they are engaged. The several 
branches of the same prayer, also, should 
be separated by proper pauses, and not 
all be made to run together, without any 
distinction given to their separate objects. 
Attention should be bestowed on a 
right pronunciaticm of the foreign names 
or words which occur in the Holy Scrip* 
tures, and in the extracts from them 
inserted in the book of common prayer. 
The diversity of opposite modes which 
are heard in churches is really astonish*- 
ing.* Even if the minister be ignorant 
of other languages, Greek must be in 

* As an instance, take Sabaoth, which, although 
not Greek in its origin, is actually taken from the 
Greek in the New Testament. Bar-abhas also is 
almost invariably read, pointedly, Ba-rabbas; al- 
though even a child must call to mind Bar-Iona, 
Bar-Timeus, and Bar-nabas, and the explanation 
^yen of the meaning of Bar in the two latter 



We hear also very commonly of Aberum and 
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great measure familiar to him. Such 
names therefore as occur in the New 
Testament, it is easy to know and to 
speak accurately. 

The long words of our language, if 
naturally employed, and not overworked, 
constitute one of its chief beauties, and 
they are also generally most expressive. 
One of the bad consequences of that mean 
method of enunciation of which I have 
already spoken, is that these words are 
lopped of full half of their substance, and 
often of much more, either by actual 
omission, or by a rapid gabbling union 
of several syllables into one. Nothing 

Abrum for A-bnuham ; Jerooslum for J6.ra-w-lem ; 
and Itarel for IsraeL The former eomes chiefly 
from a public tchool whvn tliey learn much about 
epigrums and Xenophim. The bst it akiA to eon^ 
terarsfj or eontereraryy as I hate actually heard con- 
trary tounded. I suppose that when a man of the 
school in question goes to a public theatre, he 
applauds the singing of a man whom he calls Brvm^ 
bnt whom others name Braham. 
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can do more violence to good taste, or to 
the meaning or impression intended to be 
communicated. 

I hope that you will not yield to the 
Irish custom, growing much into use 
among us, of sinking the concluding ed 
in the preterite tenses and participles of 
our verbs. Colloquial usages may require 
this ; but it destroys all the weight and 
vigor of the language,, if done in public 
performances.* 

*' Try the two methods : the speaker who does as 
he ought, and utters his eds^ will be manly and 
full of power ; —the other, a cockney lisper, admired 
by milliner^rls and tavem-waiters. I have often 
heard in churches the words followed and winnowed, 
distinctly pronounced follud and winntid^ and other 
similar vulgarisms. 

Much of the indistinctness and babyish mode of 
utterance which prevail, may be ascribed to that 
hurried tendency to push on which is now the 
• order of the day. A public reader seems at all times 
so eager to get to his next Vord or syllable, that he 
can not dwell upon that which is actually on his lips 
long enough to bring it entirely out ; and therefore 
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If a bad habit has grown up with 
you of defective utterance of any letters, 
or combination of letters, you should 
ascertain, by care, what your defect is: 
practise in privacy^ (if, like Demosthenes, 
on the sea-shore, it will be the more 
eflScacious,) and at all times be slow and 
careful when the defective points occur. 
You will not then find any difficulty in 
conquering your deficiency. But you 
must try yourself, and your own speech, 
by rules of correctness derived from your 
knowledge of what is, and ought to be, 
the true sound, and not by the utterance 
which you are accustomed to hear from 
others. 

This letter has been somewhat uncon- 
nected ahd disjointed; I may therefore 
conclude it in the same style, with a new 
subject. 

The foppery of dress is never more 

he either sinks its oonclading sound, or mnmbles it 
into the next, and often into some one lying farther 
on his road, dropping two or three between them. 

O 
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contemptible and inappropriate than in 
a minister of religion » I am far from 
recommending any assumption of a pecu. 
liar style of dress as ];»ecoming a, minister^ 
or any studied disregard of the ordinary 
habiliments of society ; for, in truth, I 
consider such things quite as foppish a^ 
heart as the other extreme. But a right 
sense of character should keep a minister, 
,even the mqst youthful one, within cer- 
tain bounds of gravity atid moderation in 
his dress; and should make him avoid 
such conspicuous attention to it, as i^ 
universally considered to distinguish the 
vanity of that season of life, v^hich makes 
personal vesture the first object of 
thought. These limits certainly are not 
so generally observed as is desirable. 
We may often see our ministers so sedu- 
lously attentive to the disposition of the 
hair^i and the maintepdAce of the precise 
composure of the cravat, that the dis- 
charge of their church duties is evidently 
made subservient to the preservation of 
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the studied adjastment of those import- 
ant articles of personal attire, and is at 
least secondary to it in their opinion and 
behavior. This may sometimes be ob- 
seryed even in persons of an age which 
might be expected to be more susceptible 
of serious impressionsi and more disposed 
to gravity of demeaaor. 



J i 
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LETTER XL 

In coming now to the subject of preach-^ 
ing, which is the other part of a clergy- 
man's office in the churchy it is very 
necessary to suggest a proper understand- 
ing of the real nature of the duty. It is 
most essential, that you should be fully 
aware^ that there exists a great distinction 
between sermons and prayers in this par- 
ticular character; — that the prayers have 
their own special objects^ and are pre- 
pared for the minister by superior autho- 
rity, and that he is commanded to offer 
them, with and for the people, without 
alteration, and without being allowed any 
discretion in the use or performance of 
them. In discharging that duty he is a 
mere ministerial functionary, executing 
the precise and unvarying orders of fixed 
laws. That part of his functions, there- 
fore, obviously requires no very elevated 
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talents, and no special aptitude of educa- 
tion or mental qualities ; — although I 
certainly <am disposed to think, that a 
greater share of those faculties is required, 
than generally sbems to be thought ade- 
quate for the purpose. 

In the preparation and delivery of a 
sermon, the case is widely different ; yet 
that difference has been little seen or 
understood by the clergy. From the 
commencement of his career, a young 
minister is too apt to suppose, or to act 
as if he did suppose, that what he delivers 
from the pulpit is at least as much entitled 
to respect, as what he reads from the desk 
below,* however small maybe the merits of 

* I have ever disapproved of the custom of raising 
the pulpit on high, whilst the prayers are read from a 
very depressed desk. This custom probably had its 
origin in apostolic times, when the people were in- 
structed by inspired teachers, and when to be so taught 
was their, chief want, — for they knew not. how to 
pray till they were taught ; but in both those, matters 
the case is now very different. The depression, of 
the reading^esk does actually, in large congregations, 
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the eompositioiig^hich he preaches. This 
sentiment taeitly grows with his years 

entirely canfine the nxinister'p Toice witluii a veiy 
limited circle. - 3xitr my chief ohjection is, that this 
relative position of the two rostra, encourages and 
perpetuates, hy palpable daily influence, the prevailing 
'erro^ of the day, that the preadiing is the most im- 
portant, and the prayers the insignificant, part of Divine 
worship. I rejoice to see in some of the new churches 
in London, that either a taste for uniformity of struc- 
ture, or some better motive, has introduced a change, 
and raised the reading-desk to a level with the pulpit. 
I can not extend this commendation to that system 
of dose quarters which is introduced into our new 
.churches. Certainly it is desirable to provide 9paoe 
fur as many people as possible; but bare sitting or 
itanding room is not all which is required. The duty 
of kneeling is very little practised) and the total want 
of accommodation for it does but encourage and justify 
a neglect, which the dergfy ought strenuously to op- 
pose. Not one person in fifty can kneel, if so dis* 
posed, for even a short time, in that contracted, erect, 

• and unsupported position to which he is restricted in a 
modem ehurch ; and the robust few who can do it, 

• are wholly unable to continue the postnre during our 
long service. Even when they do kneel, the necessary 
attention to their personal discomfort greatly alienates 
the mind Arom the Divine worship. Reasonable hodU^f 
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into a settled habit, and he considers that 
the pulpit sanctifies the occupier and his 
productions. Such an error, in addition 
to many other obvious evil consequences, 
produces indolence, carelessness, aiid a 
want of study and application, destructive 
of all the becoming qualities of a Chris- 
tian teacher, . 

A correct estimate of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the duty and the difficulties of 
preaching/ is highly necessary for a young 
minister at the commencement of his 
career. He should know that he takes 
upon him the office of instructing others 
in the way of salvation ; that he assumes 

aceommodaiian should be provided, or it is very falla- 
cious to talk of the extent of sitting room given for 

any number of persons. Beside these obvious argu- 

« 

ments, it is very dear, that the system of providing 
means of sitting or standing, and none for kneeling, 
does furnish the most indubitable encouragement to 
the prevailing error of lightly regarding the prayers^ 
and esteeming the preaching as the chief object of the. 
service of God. 
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the task of teaching to theni more, proba^ 
bly, than he has yet learned for himself; 
and thaty amongst those whom he does 
presume to teach, the greater number of 
his hearers are often older than himself; 
and that a very large proportion are men of 
more education, and who have seen and 
observed more than he has. It, therefore^ 
behoves him to be diffident of his ability to 
teach, slow in believing that be has the 
power, and most careful and considerate 
in the matter, and the mode, by which 
he attempts to do it. Nothing but pride 
or folly can make a man believe thai 
the crude or vapid productions of a vain, 
unpractised head, the effusions of two 
or three evenings of leisure, or even the 
most labored and best-conceived efforts of 
any young, uninformed mind, can be en- 
titled to the general attention of a mature 
congregation, or will receive respect or 
approbation, when common sense or supe- 
rior knowledge can detect the utter insuf- 
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iiciency and want, of wisdom which must 
necessarily distinguish them.* 

In the duty of preachings the minister 
depends entirely on himself. He exhibits 
himself to his congregation; and he re- 
quires all the study^ reflection^ learnings 
and energy, which he can bring to his 
assistance, if he would maintain their 
respecty or work any good effect on them. 
He stands now entirely on his own human 
abilities, unaided by any prescribed ordi- 
nances; and it must be obvious to him, 
how wide is the difference between this 
part of his sendee, and that which he 
peiforms in leading the ordained prayers 
of the people. 

In discharging this duty, his character 
and influence will depend on his. manner, 

* I acknowledge with. pleasure, that, amongst the 
improvements in the attention of the clergy to their 
duties, it cannot be denied that there is more care 
bestowed by the younger men on the composition of 
sermons, than was the case formerly; 

o3 
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the matter which he preaches, and his 
personal merits. 

I designedly place manner first, — not 
because I mean to say that it really is the 
first thing in importance, but because it 
leads conveniently to some observations 
of a preliminary nature^ which I wish to 
introduce; and also because I do think, 
that it is, in fact, of very great import- 
ance. For if the manner be actually 
bad, even the best ihatter will be in a 
great measure unproductive; and matter 
only moderately good will be rendered 
entirely inoperative. 

The observations and suggestions which 
have been already made, on the subject of 
delivering the public prayers^ are equally 
applicable to the delivery of a sermon. 
Enough has been said on that topic. I 
therefore here merely recall your attention 
to what has been said^ and add, that, in 
fact, the acquisition and practice of a 
correct and good mode of utterance are 
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more necessary ybr the credit and influence 
of the sermon and the preacher, in this part 
of the service than in the other ; for the 
reason already given — that here they 
stand upon their own unassisted merits 
and faculties. 

Before I undertake any admonitions on 
the matter, that is, the ground-work or 
principles, and the composition or style 
of sermons, I must make some sug- 
gestions which ought properly to pre- 
cede them. 

I have in this letter, and before, endea- 
vored to bring to your notice the real 
position of a young clergyman, in taking 
upon him the serious and weighty office 
of guiding others in the knowledge and 
attainment of the way of eternal salva- 
tion. My observations have been de- 
signed, and I hope adapted, to call the 
earnest application of the mind to his 
true state and circumstances, and to 
awaken sentiments of becoming humility. 
I now proceed to recommend a thing not 
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perhaps palatable to the aspiring vanity 
natural to youthful self-conceit ; but it is 
a thing which appears to me to flow, as a 
necessary consequence, from a right sense 
of actual circumstances^ and to be also 
as strongly recommended by a judicious 
study to obtain, most surely and most 
durably, the qualities and- habits best 
fitted to teach well, and with good effect^ 
Strongly and earnestly^ therefore, do 
I advise, that a young minister should 
refrain, for a long time after he begins his 
labors, from preaching bis own produc- 
tions< It is not possible that he can at 
first be competent to teach his seniors 
with effect, even if his abilities should 
qualify him to write well. His very 
youthy and youthful manner, both in his 
style of writing and in his delivery,, will 
preclude him from being effective. Un-^ 
questionably, it is very rare indeed for 
a man of his age to have his mental 
abilities sufficiently '■ chastened, or his 
method sufficiently settled, to be equal 
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to the composition of a sermon, fit for 
public use, even if it should receive, the 
advantage of chaste and good delivery. 
On every account, therefore, it is wise and 
prudent to be slow and backward in ven- 
turing to produce his own efforts, or in 
thinking that they are fit for the public ear. 
There is an abundant field of the works 
of others open to him, from the wisest 
and the best of men, the weight of whose 
little fingers, in argument or instruction, 
will be greater than his own loins, even 
at his highest maturity. There is clearly 
no want o( new compositions, excepting 
on some new or. occasional emergence; 
for there is not an open subject in the 
Christian religion, which has not been 
discussed by men" of the greatest learning 
and piety, who have left behind them 
numerous written works for our assistance 
and edification. Many of these are so 
neglected and forgotten, that they are 
become almost new ground for our gene- 
ration. To these you may freely resort,; 
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and you may exercise your talent^ if 
you will, (but sparingly,) in altering 
them, and adapting their language to 
modem ears ; until experience, and a 
rational and chastened confidence, shall 
warrant you in believing yourself qua- 
lified to work upon your own resources. 
I am aware of an objection which may 
be hastily raised. against this advice: it 
may be said, that it will stop the power 
of composition. But this is a hasty and 
iil-K^nsidered objection. For, let me ask, 
do I dissuade from the practice of con\-*- 
posing? On the other hand, I most 
strongly recommend it. I only dissuade 
from the preaching of early compositions, 
whilst they are new and young. By all 
means accustom yourself to write, but 
not hastily^ or without the previous col* 
lection and arrangement in your mind of 
the ideas on which you propose to dilate. 
Some men may have the faculty of sitting 
down without preparation, and producing 
a finished work. But I cannot believe 
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that this is possible with any thing but 
works of imagination. The serious and 
deep objects which are the topics of reli* 
gious discourse require reflection and 
calm discussion in the inward mind, 
before they can be well reduced to lan- 
guage. If a man sits down to such a 
task without previous thought and pre- 
paration, he can not produce any thing 
worthy of his object, or of himself.* 

Let what you write lie unused for a 
season, — the longer the better. Then 



* A custom of committing to paper, under some 
daseified arrangement, minutes of such matters as 
occasionally occur to the mind as fit subjects for 
notice in sermons, will wonderfully facilitate the 
power of composing them, and improve the matter 
and method of them. A pocket diary of this sort 
will be a constant source for resort, at those times 
when a man may lind himself possessed of leisure 
and inclination for writing; and some of his hints 
will generally be found to weave advantageously 
into every discourse which he undertakes. My own 
experience concurs with the obvious reason of the 
thing, in recommending this custpm. 
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subject it to reperusal and a rigid exa- 
mination, with a mind willing to see 
faults and to correct them. Be not 
backward in amending or condemning, 
or tender in the application of the cau- 
tery. The more numerous are the 
ordeals of this kind to which your com- 
positions are subjected, the. more pure 
and worthy will you ultimately find them. 
But if these trials be repeated at very 
short intervals, their efficacy will be less 
than if longer delayed. For the correct- 
ing mind requires time for the improve- 
ment of its own ideas : it will apply to 
the task without any increased fitness, 
and consequently without effecting much 
operation, if a second application come 
too closely on the heels of one preceding. 
When satisfied by a sober conviction, 
uninfluenced by self-conceit or impa- 
tience, that you have grown to a matu- 
rity in mind and study, qualifying you to 
teach from your own resources, then, 
with humility, zeal, and care, venture 
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upon the important efforts But even 
then, do .not, by any means, preach new 
compositions. Let all your writings have 
the maturity of some age, and the benefit 
of repeated revision, before they come to 
the public ear. In no case will a man 
of sense refuse to acknowledge the bene-* 
fit of this precept, if he tries it experi- 
mentally. No man, on any subject but 
a light one, can write any thing which 
he will not see reason for correcting or 
improving, if he keep it and revise it ; and 
few are those who will not, on every suIh 
ject, find the advantage of reconsidering 
their first conceptions. For, renewed con- 
sideration, increased knowledge, change 
of circumstances, and a thousand new 
lights which time opens to a susceptible 
mind, must necessarily alter, in some 
measure, even the most deliberate effu- 
sions of every human being.* If this be 

* I can speak from my own experience of the 
▼alue of time and rerision in literary composition. 
Nearly twenty years ago, I published two small 
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the general truth, surely the discourses 
of a minister of the Church, on the 

momentous topics which are the pei^uliar 

« 

didactic volames. Even then I had a just opinion 
on this subject ; for it was not till after some years 
of severe trial and correction, that they were brought 
before the world. They are now consigned by the 
booksellers to the depositories of things forgptt^; 
$pd t^ere is not any probability that a third edition 
will offer an opportunity for further correction* I 
therefore use this occasion to record my confession, 
that there are things in those volumes which ma- 
tureir years would lead me to alter or qualify, and 
some perhaps which I should now retract. There 
is also In them a boyish pedantry in the quotation 
of school learning— a display in which young writers 
.delight, but which I now unequivocally condemn* 

I do not mean to say that I disapprove the general 
objects and tenor of the volumes. They rest, I l^ope, 
on the immutable principles of sound religion and 
virtue; and I am not, by any means, ashamed of 
the manner in which I advocated those principles. 
But young men, when their minds begin to open 
to habit9 of reflection and meditation, are very apt 
to dignify their first crude persuasions with the 
name of opinions. This was my case, and I gave 
publicity to some of those pertuasioni which I might 
now be glad to alter^or recaU. 
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province of his duties as a teacher, are of 
a nature to require most especial study, 
consideration, cmd correction, before he 
presumes to pronounce them from the 
pulpit. 
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LETTER XII. 

The next subject proposed for animad- 
version is the matter of preaching, ivhich 
comprehends the principles or doctrine, 
and the composition or style of sermons. 
The first branch of this subject un- 
doubtedly involves the most important 
topics of faith and religion. More depth 
of learnings and greater powers of argu- 
menty than lie within the compass of my 
humble attainments and faculties^ would 
be required, if it were my design to enter 
largely and systematically into it. I am 
not so presumptuous as to have any 
such intention; nor is it by any means 
demanded by those objects of a merely 
practical^ and, in some measure, desultory 
and superficial kind, which I am pur- 
suing. Nevertheless, I shall, without fear, 
proceed as far into the subject as I may 
think necessary for my purpose. I hope 
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that I shall be able to make myself un* 
derstood, without being exposed to the 
charge of a wanton or ill-considered dis- 
cussion of any serious questions. 

A knowledge and just estimate of 
himself^ his qualifications, and his true 
character and position, should be the 
fundamental principle on which a mi- 
nister of the Church will build all his 
efforts to teach and to guide his flock. 
I have endeavored already to open your 
mind to a correct sense of the real cha- 
racter and position of a minister. I shall 
not repeat my former arguments. But it 
appears to be necessary for me here to 
recall them to your attention, and .to add 
an urgent caution against admitting for- 
getfulness, vanity; or the pride of worldly 
respect, to banish from your recollection, 
for a moment, the consciousness that you 
are but man, and a man *' subject to like 
passions'' with those fellow-beings whom 
you labor to instruct. If these severe truths 
be forgotten, or overlaid by unbecoming 
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conceits^ an arrogant assumptioQ of sUpe-^ 
riority will possess the mind^ utterly 
irreconcilable with the Christian cha-* 
racter, and repulsive to all hopes of 
doing goody as a teacher of the Christian 
religion. 

Remember also^ that the distinguish-* 
ing virtues of Christianity are all of the 
knost amiable nature; and that the Christ 
tian dispensation^ like the Mosaic sab-» 
bath, is made for man, and that maa 
was not made for that. Let your study 
of your .religion and of the Holy Scrip-^ 
tures, from which we derive our know«> 
ledge of it^ be with a mind to extract 
love, and not austerity, from them. . For-f 
get not that a true shepherd ia distint 
guished by his lovt for his flock. Bear 
in mind that you are commissioned to 
feed the flock, — to teach and to lead, — 
but not to puniish or to drive. Suffer not 
yourself to be impelled by human infir« 
mity, — by.a fondness for .the exercise 
of real or imaginary power,: — to assume 
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the rod. Let your weapons of office be 
cheerfulness, gentleness, patience, for- 
bearance, persuasion, and good-will. Be 
slow to usurp the power of reproof and 
rebuke. The exercise of that power gra* 
tifies and encourages many bad passions 
inherent in the human mind ; and if we 
let its influence into our hearts, it is an 
unruly demon, not easily controlled, and 
still less easily expelled . Forget not Christ's 
example of mercy, when he said to the 
sinner, *' Neither do I condemn thee/' 
Many of our clergy, in their sermons, 
are disposed to dwell, with a perseverance 
amounting almost to constancy, and to 
an exclusion of other topics, on urgent 
doctrines of .a total estrangement from 
all the pleasures and all the concerns 
of the world* With some of them it is 
the never-failing burden, brought forward, 
in one shape or another, in every dis- 
course. I believe that those who do this 
are fully entitled to the merit of a sincere 
persuasion, that they best promote the 
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cause of true piety by thus enforcing 
this doctrine; — of their wisdom and dis- 
cretion^ Other sentiments may be enter- 
tained« But what aay the Scriptures? 
I am not disposed to deny that detached 
portions of them may be extracted, offer- 
ing, in their literal interpretation, some 
encoiiragement to this doctrine. But all, 
I hope, " do not so read," There are 
very many parts of the proceedings, and 
many of the speeches of our Savior, of 
which we are' now unable' to see clearly 
the meaning and object; — for the attend- 
ant circumstances, and entire transac- 
tions connected with what is related to 
us, are in many cases not fully commu- 
nicated. Such things, therefore, are not 
to be by us separated, and made subser- 
vient (or '^ wrested ") to fanciful inter- 
pretations or suggestions of our own. 

We are not, however, under the neces- 
sity of relying on this argument, although 
it is somewhat conclusive. For if we 
examine all which is revealed to us, and 
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make ourselves acquainted with the par- 
ticular circumstances under which our 
Savior acted in every case, and the object 
which he appeared to have in view, — we 
shall generally find, that most passages 
extracted to suit the peculiar fancies of 
men, bear not, in fact, any apparent in- 
consistency with the clear objects and 
general purport of the whole Gospel. 
That there can be any real inconsistency, 
no man pretending to faith in the Gospel 
can assert or think. 

What, then, are the clear objects and 
general purport of the Gospel? Is it not 
indisputable, that the whole tenor of it 
proves it to be a dispensation for man,-'^ 
that man is the being for whose advan- 
tage it is designed, — and that all its 
benefits are prepared for him? Is it not 
founded in love and good-will to man, 
and does it not throughout speak peace, 
and comfort; and happiness to him ? It 
recognises his existence as an object 
of God's peculiar care^ it everywhere 

H 
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teaches him lessons for his guidaiice in 
his present condition, gives the most 
endearing laws for his <;onduct in the 
very concerns of the world^ and offers 
every encouragement for his ei^oying 
happiness in it. What is the constitu- 
tion of the human creature? Is there, 
in fact, an existing possibility for him to 
live without interest in the world ? Made 
as he is, with human wants, human 
organs, and human sin about him, can 
he abstract himself from the cares of the 
world ? Can man exist without society ? 
Would not his sinful nature prevail to 
his utter destruction, if not restrained 
by human laws ? Can society and laws 
continue, if men do not unite in uphold- 
ing them, and in keeping " the world" 
(as it is called) together, by the means 
of all being interested and employed, 
each in his sphere, in maintaining them? 
Search the Scriptures with a mind 
unshackled by the prejudices of any 
peculiar tenets, and you can not fail to 
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find in them an evident general tendency 
to recognise the habits, and often the 
vulgar errors, of men ;. and to make them 
instrumental to the divine purposes. 
Much of the precept given to us by 
Christ himself is built upon the very 
manners and prejudices of the world, 
and much is devoted to the guidance of 
men in the temporal concerns of it. True 
it is, that Christ's cAse/* object is to lead 
us to a future world. But he teaches us 
that our claim to the enjoyment of that 
futurity rests upon the correctness of our 
conduct in the present scene. Very large 
is the proportion of that part of his in- 
structions, which depends essentially upon 
our full participation in all the affairs of 
our present life; and for which there 
would not be any possible application, if 
we were to understand him to teach as 
a fundamental principle, that we are to 
hold ourselves aloof from any interest or 
action in those affairs. Indeed, six of the 
Ten Commandments, given by God to 

h2 
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MoseSy would almost become nugatory, 
if we put such a construction upon the 
Divine will. That we are so to use the 
world, as not to abuse our liberty ; — that 
we are not to let its transient and vain 
pursuits so occupy our minds, as to en- 
gross our whole attention, or divert us 
from the one great pursuit, our eternal 
salvation; — that we are to be watchful 
over ourselves, our passions, and actions, 
to be temperate in all things, and not 
to be lovers of the world more than 
lovers of God; — and that we are to con- 
sider ourselves as placed here in a state 
of probation for a future existence, — is 
clear and indisputable : — and this is 
sound Christian doctrine, of the deepest 
importance, on which a Christian mi- 
nister can not too strongly dwell. But 
to preach that we are to live in the world, 
and yet to live literally above it, and 
detached from all interest in the enjoy- 
ments and the cares, with which the 
beneficence of God has sweetened and 
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occupied this short life,- otherwise in- 
supportable, — is to preach what is not 
warranted by the tenor of that divine 
revelation by which we are guided, — 
not consistent with our actual nature, — 
contradictory to obvious reason, — and 
utterly beyond the bounds of practicable 
possibility. 

What, then, shall we say of the dis- 
cretion of those teachers, who make this 
kind of impossible self-denial, the doc- 
trine of their greatest labor ? The bulk 
of the people exi«t only by the sweat of 
their brow. Comparatively few of us 
are blessed with exemption from the 
literal experience of the curse of Adam. 
Those who live only on the fruits of daily 
toil, know not, when they lie down, what 
are their hopes of provision for the coming 
day. Without stores for sickness, for off- 
spring, for old age, — living in a state of 
compulsory and constant denial of all 
the comforts which assuage the daily 
ills of mortality, or lessen the petty 
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troubles of life, — ignorant of even simple 
things, and not able to understand any 
doctrine or argument of abstract truth, '•^ 
they are exposed to temptations, and 
distracted by wants, of which their more 
elevated fellow-creatures have no just 
conception. How can this preponderat- 
ing part of every congregation live with- 
out a constant and overpowering interest 
in the concerns of life ? How, goaded on 
every side by cares, can they practise, if 
they could comprehend, the doctrine that 
they are to abandon all interest in the 
concerns of life? How can they retain 
the power of action, if they are to deny 
themselves the little questiQnable enjoy*- 
ment of those poor pleasures (alas ! their 
pleasures !) which lie within their re^ach ? 
What can they think. of their minister 
who preaches to them such a doctrine? 
They can reason acutely, even in their 
ignorance, on questions within their ob- 
servation. They will think that he, in a 
state of comparative luxury, either knows 
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not^ or regards not, their actual condition ; 
and their conclusions must be greatly 
against his Christian character and qua- 
lities. His doctrine, they will think, 
must be false ; or there must be one doc- 
trine for the rich, and another for the 
poor ; and, however they may settle the 
thing in their minds, religion, and the 
minister of religion^ lose their inifluence 
over them ; and the cause of Christianity 
recedes, instead of advancing. Yet I 
speak no hypothesis, when I say^ that 
this doctrine of impossible denial is often 
preached and urged on people thus placed 
in the world. 

I have here stated. the extreme case, 
to give greater effect to my argument. 
But let it not draw you from the general 
question ; my design being to show, that 
the doctrine is altogether erroneous and 
impracticable : — not that it is peculiarly 
inapplicable to partieular classes of men. 
The doctrines of Christiaaity are general, 
and are prescribed for all. The doctrines 
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delivered must therefore be fit for alU or 
they are not true. Every principle must 
be universal, or it is falsely assumed. 
True it is, that there is a difference in the 
application of some principles. We know 
that ** from him to whom much is given, 
much virill be required," and that it is 
*' hard for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." From hence we 
may infer, that great allowance, even in 
the application of sound principles, is to 
be made for those to whom little is given ; 
and that a more strict account will be 
required from him who has much. But 
this is another matter, arising from the 
application of acknowledged principles. 
The principles themselves remain un- 
affected. My conclusion is, not only 
that man may innocently partake in the 
concerns and guiltless pleasures of life, 
but that it is his duty to do so^ in tern- 
perance^ as it is part of the ordained 
objects. of his present constitution and 
existence. 
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LETTER XIIL 

The acknowledged duty of preaching the 
Gospel, is so narrowly understood by some 
classes of religiously minded men, both 
in and out of the ministry, that they limit 
it to questions of simple religious doctrine 
derived from the Gospel, abstracted from 
all other moral obligations, and contradis" 
tinguished from moral virtues. " Preach- 
ing the Gospel" has been degraded to a 
common, I had almost said a cant, expres- 
sion, used to signify a peculiar kind of 
teaching, confined within very exclusive 
bounds, and devoted to the deeper ques- 
tions of divinity, and the mysteries^ actual 
or imaginary, which can be gathered from 
the Gospel. 

By these classes of Christians, a minis- 
ter who applies any part of his labors to 
the enforcement of moral precepts, and 
the extension of moral virtues^ is held in 

h3 
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contempt, and even subjected occasionally 
to derision and contumely. I enter not 
into any discussion of the pharisaical cha- 
racter of the mind of that man, who can 
entertain contemptuous feelings toward the 
conscientious labors of any well-intending 
minister, even although he may think 
his practice erroneous in conception ; but 
I will assert, without fear of contradiction 
from any honest searcher of the Scriptures, 
that much the greater part of the lessons 
given to us by the Gospel itself, is pecu-^ 
liarly devoted to the very enforcement of 
what are commonly called moral virtues ; — 
that, second only to our faith in God, and 
in our mysterious redemption by Christ, 
the increase of moral virtue is the object 
of the Gospel, and the means by which 
we are taught to obtain its promises. The 
Gospel, therefore, is most truly preached 
by those who take the same object within 
the range of their practical doctrines. 

If we look into the reason of the thing, 
detached from arguments derived from 
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the Scriptures, the case is equally plain 
to any honest understanding, open to the 
deductions of common sense. That the 
human mind is fuU of evil desires, and 
prone to wickedness, is an article of our 
faith, and obvious to us from the evidence 
of our personal conviction, and our daily 
experience of ourselves and of our fellow- 
oreatures. Unless assisted by the mira- 
culous interfin^nce of the Holy Spirit, the 
mind of man, in its corrupt state, is quite 
unfit for impressions of a nature chiefly 
i^>iritual, without some preparation. A 
minister, therefore, will do wisely and 
piously to labor to prepare the soil, before 
he sow the divine seed ; or, at least, to let 
the sowing be accompanied by some con<- 
current effort at an amendment of the 
soil. For a discreet minister will know, 
that the heart of man must be in some 
degree purified, before it can be suscep- 
tible of spiritual truth. To undertake the 
fallacious labor of teaching the latter 
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without any attempt at purification, is to 
sow on a foul soil, or amongst thorns and 
brambles, with little hope of seeing the 
seed spring up^ or grow to maturity. 

What we have first to do, is to eradicate 
or neutralise the evil habits and bad dis- 
positions of the impure mind of man ; for 
i^ is not possible, that it can otherwise be 
influenced to receive with effect the more 
mysterious and awful impressions, which 
pure religious instruction seeks to make. 
In fact, whilst this purification of the 
mind from ^^ fleshly lusts'^ is attempted, 
a minister does most speedily and most 
permanently attain the spiritual object 
also. For the doctrines and practice of 
moral virtue react most powerfully on re- 
ligion and religious feeling. The success 
and extension of them open and warm the 
cold heart of wickedness and unbelief; 
and they will often excite religidus sus- 
ceptibility, in cases where we might 
startle and repell by more direct advances. 
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and where we might entirely fail in at- 
tempting the work by the strength of 
religious precept alone. 

Akin to this subject, is the mistake Of 
aiming to render plain and intelligible 
those mysteries of our religious faith, 
which have been left obscure by the Holy 
Scriptures. There can not be a doubt, 
that the motive which leads the clergy 
to attempt this, is a sense of duty ; but it 
is open to so much objection, that some 
length of observation on it may not be 
misapplied. 

We are told by Saint Peter,* in speak- 
ing of the epistles of Saint Paul, that there 
are in them ^' some things hard to be un- 
derstood, which they who are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, to their own destruction.'' 

Saint Paul,t in a strain of fervid piety, 
exclaims, '' O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of 

♦ 2 Pet. iiz. Ifl. + Rom. xi. 33. 
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God ! bow umearchabk his judgementa* 
aud his ways past finding (mt!*' He also 
expresses* his condemnation of a man's 
*^ intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, vainly puffed up by bia 
fleshly mind/' 

No man, possessed of Christian laith, 
will deny, that all the highest objects of 
that faith are veiled in a degree of ob- 
scurity, which it is quite beyond the 
human powers to penetrate. Enough has 
been revealed to excite our attrition, and 
exercise our pious belief; but a veil has 
been left, to conceal that of which the 
knowledge may be " too wonderful and 
excellent^ for us. There may be, aU will 
admit, the wisest reasons for our not 
being permitted to know more tbaa is 
revealed to us. A wise man/ who has 
rightly studied his own cpnditicHiy and 
the Divine nature and power, will believe 
that there are such reasons; and he will 

• Col ii. 18. 
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satisfy himself with belieying in awo aod 
hope. But, let u3 grope, and argne, and 
refine, as we will, we can not get beyond 
the limit of human knowledge. There 
must ever remain mysteries of the most 
awful and the most common kind, en^* 
tirely beyond our penetration; and we 
shall ultimately deceive ourselves into a 
most dangerous condition, if, '* puffed up 
by our fleshly mind/' we waste our little 
season of life in vain efforts to lift the 
veil, with which God has thought fit to 
conceal the recesses of his ways. 

We rise into existence^ we live> and we 
die ; but each of these things is a myst^, 
which, although passing hourly before our 
eyes» we are entirely unable to explain or 
to understand. The very herbs which 
grow and perish under our feet, are mys- 
teries beyond our comprehension. The 
earth on which we stand, the air which 
we breathe, the voice which we utter, — 
these, and ten thousand other objects 
palpable to earthly organs, are mysteries 
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which we dream not of attempting to 
penetrate. " The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it coraeth, or 
whither it goeth ;" said our Savior him- 
self.* The nature of God, — and the 
mysterious distribution of the Divine 
power, — the great mystery of man's 
redemption from sin and death, — and 
the existence which is to be awarded to 
him after death, — are things awfully 
grand and impenetrable. Yet these sub- 
lime and '^ unsearchable'^ mysteries does 
man sometimes presumptuously pretend 
to penetrate, and to explain to his fellows. 
The pride and prurience of human 
arrogance and vanity dare to think it 
folly, to believe what human weakness 

* John, iii. 8. Of the operaiUnu of some of the 
things here mentioned, nuui's phUosophy, as it is 
called, is permitted to acquire some knowledge ; but 
the first causes, the moving will, and the ultimate 
end of them all, are absolutely beyond his powers of 
inquiry, or conception. 
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can not understand ; and hence arise the 
vain efforts of well-meaning teachers^ to 
explain what the faculties of man can 
neither explain nor comprehend. We 
believe that God has set bounds to the 
ocean^ that he " rules the raging of the 
sea, and stills the waves thereof when 
they arise/' and that his will is sufficient 
to restrain the mighty elements of earth 
and air. But, by assuming to know what 
he has plainly shown that we can not 
know, we do rebelliously deny that the 
human mind can be bound by his restrict- 
ing will.* 

* It appears to me, that mach mischief is done by 
even the wisest and most right-minded commentators 
pn the Holy Soiptures, in leaning too obviously to a 
lab<»ioas determination to give what they consider 
the best color to every obscure or difficult passage. It 
is not impossible to detect in them interpretations on 
various separate parts, which are contradictory to each 
o^er. These forced efforts defeat even a good cause. 
Surely no one can deny the superior efficacy of con- 
fessing, that there are some things so ^' hard to be 
understood,*' that we are as likely to err as to be 
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If aU the mysteries of our faith be 
capable of explanation.-if they be within 
the compass of man's understandings — > 
where will be our faith ? What objects 
for its exercise will remain? If faith be 
the '* evidence of things not seen/' and 
all things be rendered visible, how can 
faith longer subsist? No, — let us not 
run into darkness, in the false pursuit of 
light. It is evident, that the Divine wis- 
dom has purposely concealed the recesses 

correct, in oar endeavors to understand them; and 
thus leading the pious mind to believe that it is best 
to let them remain untouched. 

In an edition of the Bible lately issued, with the 
best intentions, and designed for popular use, there 
are different interpretations of the same passage placed 
together in the notes. I can not think this judkioua, 
and I must beg to suggest, that the explanation oC 
passages is carried too far, and that some puerilities, 
and some geographical errors, would have been better 
omitted. These things can not, perhaps, be entirely 
avoided, in the labor of so extensive an undw taking ; 
but in a work of literary compilation, the laborers 
should always be prodigal in that part of their duty 
whidi oonsists in pruning and rejecting* 
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of his will and dispensations, in an ob- 
scurity beyond our reach; and that, in 
revealing to us that our faith was to be 
our first duty and chief merit, he designed 
that there should remain objects on which 
we are to exercise that faith, and which 
are to be known to us by faith alone^ 
Surely it is a small thing for the God of 
heaven and earth to require, that he should 
be believed by men on the testimony of 
any revelation, however small, which he 
may chuse to deliver to them. One thing, 
at leasty is clear, that no Christian, — no 
man who professes his belief in God and 
the Holy Scriptures, — can deny that faith 
is required of him, before and above every 
other test of obedience and righteousness* 
If that be so, and we assume to understand 
and explain all things, is not faith deprived 
of all object, and consequently reduced to 
an impossibility ? Remember the rebuke 
of Christ to Thomas ; ** Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. 
Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
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have believed."* We have, therefore, 
the highest Christian authority to th^ 
Express purport of my argument; — that 
faith is the belief of things not known to 
us, and that consequently there are things 
which we are bound to believe on the 
evidence of God's unexplained will. 

The result from these arguments seems 
to he obvious and conclusive. We are 
not required by duty to search into those 
mysteries of our religion, which God has 
left unsearchable. The attempt to explain 
what he has not revealed to us, or placed 
within the reach of our faculties, is pre- 
sumptuous, impracticable, and futile. It 
furnishes, by the palpable weakness of 
itis efforts, and its unsuccessful con- 
clusions, rather an encouragement to 
derision and infidelity, than instruction 
or confirmation to sound piety. On the 
other hand, the duty of a Christian 
teacher is to inspire his hearers with 

* John, zz. 29. 
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true humility, — to open their minds to 
a just sense of the ignorance and weak- 
ness of man, — and to a clear compre- 
hension of the infinite distance between 
God and man ; — to impress upon them 
the awful and inscrutable nature of 
those mysterious things, which God has 
revealed to us only in part ; — and to 
incite tliem to that faith which God 
has required, as the first proof of our 
obedience. 

To avow our ignorance, and confess 
the impotence of man ; — to " cast all our 
care upon God, for he careth for us;" — 
and ^o rouse ourselves to a hearty, un* 
hesitating faith in his wisdom; — these 
are things fit for the precepts of a Chris- 
tian minister. Such precepts are emi- 
nently consistent with humility of mind ; 
and they lead immediately to a pious 
and intelligible comprehension of the 
Divine essence and power, as far as they 
are within our reach,; and to a concep- 
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tion, at once useful and edifying, of 
*' things not seen/' and not to be under* 
stood. But the best human faculties mil 
only be bewildered in the dark and mis- 
taken pursuit of a knowledge ** too excel- 
lent and wonderful " for man. He who 
attempts to ** attain unto it/' or to efiPect 
the equally impossible labor of opening it 
to others, will only perplex and puzzle 
himself and his hearers, and lose himself 
in words of empty import ; whilst he will, 
very commonly, by the evident weakness 
and insufficiency of his exertions, ** give 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme." 

True religion excites, and is known by, 
a lively and enduring faith, which com- 
forts and encourages the soul, — and by 
obedience and good works, the best tea* 
timonies of faith. Guided and aided 
by these principles, the Christian religion 
is felt as the solace of man, as the source 
of present cheerfulpess and felicity, and 
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as the ground of his hopes for eternity. 
Such, therefore, should be the doctrines 
of a Christian teacher. 

On the other hand, man's faith is lost 
in the false lights of his own bewildered 
imagination, when he presumes to con- 
found his intellects in the pursuit of 
things beyond his faculties. If he en- 
gage in the pursuit with sincerity and 
warmth, his mind will eventually be so 
overpowered and estranged, that he must 
end either as an insane enthusiast, or as 
an avowed or a secret infidel. If he 
engage under a mistaken notion, that 
piety consists in the chase of impossible 
knowledge, he will, at least, be disposed 
to make other equally absurd and dan- 
gerous mistakes; and whilst he holds 
a " dead faith,'' he will be negligent of 
all those practices by which true faith 
is testified. In all cases, this presump- 
tuous application of man's poor powers, 
to researches which can not be other- 
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wise than unsuccesBful, misleads the 
mind most woefully from the path of 
true religion, and distracts our attention 
from the simplicity, and the intelligible 
consistency by which it is distinguished. 
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LETTER XIV. 

A GREAT portion of a minister's exertions 
in the pulpit should be devoted to the 
purpose of removing every impediment, 
which may exist in the minds of his 
flock, to a right understanding of every 
part of the public worship. He should 
labor to render the whole of it clear and 
intelligible to them. 

There are many expressions in the 
liturgy, which, although simple and easy 
to a man of reflection and good educa- 
tion, are quite unintelligible to the bulk 
of a congregation, or are at least liable 
to be greatly mistaken or misapplied by 
them. These things are repeated con- 
tinually, like mere mechanical processes ; 
the people regardless of their purport, and 
the minister not considering that any 
explanation can be needed of matters, in 
which he personally sees no difficulty. 

1 
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There is a pervading Latin idiom 
throughout the whole liturgy, arising 
from its being founded chiefly on ancient 
Latin compositions, and adapted to our 
use by men of learned habits, versed in 
the dead languages. This, whilst it adds 
much to the force and beauty of the 
prayers, renders the perfect comprehen- 
sion of all their parts difficult to un- 
learned persons. There are also many 
words and phrased of purely Latin forma- 
tion, and many now almost obsolete in 
themselves, or in the sense in which 
we find them applied in our Common 
Prayer.* 

A regular, deliberate, and systematic pro- 
gress through the whole liturgy, with a 
view not to eulogise in general terms, but 
to simplify it^ and render it intelligible in 
all its parts, and to all capacities, will 

* Some few inBtanoes might be specified, where 
the gnumnatical construction is incorrect : but, in 
general, any appearances of this sort are easily 
solvable by the rules of Latin oonstmction. 
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ever be highly beneficial, both to preacher 
and to people. Nothing can more effectu- 
ally recommend the excellent qualities 
of our Church offices to public observa- 
tion and esteem. A course of sermons 
directed to this object would do infinite 
good, provided they were truly designed 
and executed for the level of the most 
common minds."*^ 



* I can not Imt think that the Lord^s Prayer 
it often incorrectly understood ; and, as far as 
my reading and hearing go, the misunderstanding 
extends generally to the teache^ as well as to the 
taught. It appears to me, that it was not designed, 
by our Savior as a perfect form of. prayer, embra*. 
€ahg all our wants, to be em^rfoyed as a universal 
supplication, and adopted at all times, and under 
all oirounstances, with an absolute veneration, not 
admitting of any inquiry. If we refer to the sixth 
chapter of Saint >Hatthew*s Gospel, I think that it. 
wiU seem evideiit, that Christ's object is to rebuke > 
the use of '^ vain repetitions," and ^' much Speak- 
ing,'* in our prayers; ^ much babbling," as we 
read in Ecclesiasticus, vii. 14.) In the book Ecde. 
siastes, v. 2, we have an admonition of the same tenor. , 
Our Savior, then, desires to give a specimen of the 

i2 
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There are many words very frequently, 
recurring, of which the real meanings are 
totally unknown to the greater part of 

kind of prayer which we ought to make, in avoiding 
those vices which he has condemned in the prayers of 
*^ the heathen.** I can not see that his design is to 
give us a perfect prayer, to embrace all our wants ; 
although undoubtedly his prayer, as far as it goes, 
is applicable to all men. Again ; I can not consider 
that the supplications begin sooner than that for 
our daily bread* The sentences preceding, seem to 
me to be evidently a kind of brief and sublime 
doxology, such as: is common and becoming in 
all prayers, after the first address to God*s holy 
name; and especially in all kinds of addresses in 
the eastern part of the world, both in ancient and 
in modem times. We have numerous examples of 
the same thing in inferior matters, in the Bible 
itself: '' O king, live for ever I*' Sec. It is, I hope, 
impossible for any one to impute to these remarks 
any design of lowering the real dignity iof this holy 
and venerable prayer. The whole tenor of mry letteirs 
must refute such an imputation. I only desire to 
have the design of the Lord's Prayer, and its mean- 
ing, rightly understood. I would not even touch 
it with levity orMrreverence; and it is not without 
serious thought and strong conviction, that I do 
touch it here. 
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every congregation, even among classes 
of people much above the lowest. The 
clergy are not given to suspect this. They 
• have long been accustomed to a right 
understanding of such ordinary matters ; 
and their attention is not called, by any 
actual observation of their own, to dis- 
cover that others are ignorant of what is 
so well known to themselves. 

As an instance of my meaning, take 
the Latinism of passion, as applied to the 
suffering of our Savior. This is a word 
never used in the same sense, at least in 
modem times, on any other occasion; 
and the ignorant are much puzzled about 
its true meaning, when applied to Christ. 
Much useful instruction also might be 
communicated by a simple explanation 
of the scriptural^ and indeed the true, use 
of the common word love.^ 

* Logicians and iiutracton of aU sorts should be 
careful not to attempt to define or explain terms, by 
others equally recondite or ambiguous. This necessary 
rule is too often neglected; and we frequently see 
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The words synagogue, tabernacle, and 
ark, are examples of another kind, where 
very many persons are at a loss for a 
knowledge of the right meaning of words. 

I give these merely as examples, to 
show the things to which my remarks 
are directed. 

It appears to me, that even the amuse- 
ment and gratification of the natural curi- 
osity of the human mind might often 
be usefully indulged, to render discourses 
on these subjects agreeable; and thus 
many harmless motives might be made 
to concur iit the promotion of a right 
understanding of our offices of devotion, 
and be rendered subservient to the in- 

matters rendered more obscure, rather than more 
intelligible, by the efforts employed to simplify. So 
much extended and diversified is the modem applica- 
tion of language, that it is a labor of real difficulty, 
and requiring much delicacy and judgement, as weU 
-as some learning, te bring back the understanding 
of mankind, to a dear comprehension of the original 
and true meaning and use of vords of common 
acceptation. 
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vcrease of true piety. I will go into some 
exemplification of my meaning. 

The word prevent is used in our prayers^ 
iand throughout the Bible, in its original 
sense, to go before; which it received from 
the Latin, pravenio, from whence it is 
derived. In explaining this/ (and thus 
rendering plain the prayer in which many 
ignorant persons are puzzled, at asking 
Gody in the same breath, to prevent and 
to assist them), a curious observer can 
not fail to remark, that the natural per- 
verseness of man is testified even by his 
use of language. For he has distorted 
two words of most opposite meanings, 
(prevent and hinder), from their original 
usC; to the sole signification of impeding ; 
as if he considered^ that, whether going 
before or going behind, the sole object of 
man is to impede and molest his fellows. 
— Again, in another place, we pray for 
" wealth, peace, and godliness," In in- 
forming a congregation that there is not 
here any impropriety, and that we do not 
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ask for riches, before peace and godliness^ 
and that wealth, originally and properly 
means only welfare or prosperity; — it 
can not fail to escape a clear-sighted 
observer, that the *' fleshly mind *' of man 
is evidenced by his use of words. For 
he has perverted wealth to signify nothing 
but riches^ showing that he considers 
riches as the only welfare or prosperity 
which he covets. 

However desirable it may be, that the 
fact should be otherwise^ yet undoubt- 
edly it is true, that the majority of every 
congregation is composed of persons who 
know little or nothing more of the Holy 
Scriptures, than those parts which are 
read in the Sunday service. The Bible 
has been portioned out in our Church 
liturgy in such a manner, that all the 
essential parts of it might be heard in 
the daily service, if the service were per- 
formed day by day, and if the people 
attended daily to hear it. But the case 
is, that the service is not performed daily; 
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und it must be acknowledged, that^ ge-^ 
nerally^ no man has the opportunity of 
attending it for more than one day ia 
€very seven. For, with some exceptions, 
in populous places, it is performed only 
on the Sunday,, and in many places only 
once on that day. In cases where the 
opportunity is given, by what is called 
weekly or daily service, custom, idleness, 
or necessary worldly employment, deters 
most people from taking advantage of it. 
The consequence is, that only one seventh, 
at most, of such parts of the Scriptures 
as are brought into our Church service, is 
heard or known by those members of every 
congregation who do not dedicate their 
time to the private study of them.* That 



* It appears obvioas that great good would arise, 
from such a new arrangement and distribution of 
the Bible for our Church service, as would admit 
of all the most important parts being read in suc- 
cession on Sundays. By this improvement, the dull 
monotony which now prevails, and destroys all im^ 
pression, would be i^vooded; and all church-goers 

i3 
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this portion of the congregation is the 
larger number of the people^ no consi^ 
derate person will be disposed to deny. 

The clergy ought to be alive to these 
facts, and labor to supply, by their in- 
struction from the pulpit, that knowledge 
of the Scriptures^ which is so much 
wanted by a large part of their flocks. 
For this end, they should study rather 
to make known the Scriptures them- 
selves, than to descant upon doctrines 
derived from them. The latter object 
should at least be secondary to the other ; 
and they should devote their attention to 
those parts of the Bible which are not 
heard on Sundays, rather than confine 
their discourses, as many do, to matters 
derived exclusively from the parts which 
fall into the service of those days. 

In the fragments which are introduced 

would be enabled to have an extended knowledge 
of the whole Bible, instead of a oonfased smattering 
of broken fragments. I am persuaded that ooDgre- 
gations would be increased by such a change. 
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into the Sunday service^ md^ny things 
occur which are not only not intelligible^ 
but are even very susceptible of misap- 
plication, without more extended know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, than the mere 
Sunday readings can convey. There are 
also parts of the liturgy^ or allusions in 
it, which require elucidation from more 
Bible learning than those readings afford. 
For instance ; — how obvious is it, that 
the unlearned and ignorant will be very 
apt to derive, from the doctrine of the 
sufficiency of faith " without the deeds 
of the law," a belief, that good works 
are not required of a Christian? It is 
true, that a man, who reads beyond what 
the Common Prayer-book dictates for 
Sundays, will know that " the law '^ here 
designated is the law of Moses ; and that 
our Savior, in the passage in question, is 
not giving any general instruction, but 
is merely combating his opponents, who 
required a punctilious observance of the 
ceremonies of the Jewish law, as a test 
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of godliness. But this informatioQ, sim- 
ple as it is, does not accompany the 
fragment used in our Sunday service. 
The want of it ought to be supplied 
from the pulpit, 

Things of this sort, simple and obvious 
as they ms^y appear to a minister^ are, ia 
fact, stumbling-blocks to a very great 
majority of his flock ; and it will be the 
care of a considerate teacher, to render 
all the ordinary occurrences of the Sun* 
day service as clear and intelligible as 
possible. For it is in the Sunday service 
alone, that the people chiefly fulfill the 

, great duty of Divine worship;. and it is 
from that done, that they chiefly derive 
their religious notions. 

In discourses adapted to inform the 
minds of the people, and open to them 

. a more extended knowledge of the Bible, 
than they ate otherwise likely to acquire, 
opportunities will be afforded for remov- 
ing many common errors and prejudices, 
and blending remarks of a lighter and 
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pleasing nature, with the more serious 
and weighty objects. 

Here, again, I will exemplify my mean- 
ing. The preaching of Saint John in the 
wilderness has been made the subject of 
a celebrated picture, by an Italian artist. 
The notions which a European enter* 
tains of a wilderness, suggest to him a 
recluse and picturesque spot, adorned 
with rocks and trees of luxuriant foliage, 
pendent in postures which excite the 
most pleasing ideas. Aided by such a 
fancy, and instigated, perhaps, by the 
false superstition of the Romish church, 
which studies to raise the passions of 
men, by imaginary representations of 
divine things, the painter has exhibited 
the most beautiful scenery, adorned by 
European trees, as the wilderness in 
which the Baptist is preaching. But 
what was the wilderness in fact? Do 
but translate the word desert, which is 
more agreeable to the modem usage of 
language, and the effect will be striking. 
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Every one will then see immediately how 
inaccurate is the painter'^s representation 
of the scene of Saint John's labors.* 
The painter is also guilty of the absurd 
anachronism of putting a cross into the 
hand of the Baptist^ before the cross had, 
in any way, been brought into connexion 
with the subjects of his preaching.f 

Other Italian painters^ in representing 
our Savior with the crown of thorns on 

* I am not ignorant that there are in the heart 
of the desert some few insulated spots which, are 
distinguished hy comparative fertility, and hy trees. 
But they are trees of a certain marked character. 
The existence of those spots does not, in my opi- 
nion^ detract, in the slightest degree, from the force 
of the observations which I have made. Moreover, 
Christ himself tells us very plainly what kind of wilder- 
ness was the scene of Saint John*s preaching, when 
.he ari^s, '^ What went ye out into the wilderness to 
see? — a reed shaken toith the wind?" Matt. zi. 7. 

■f- I am aware that people who grope into such 
matters, make it appear that a cross was used in 
Egypt, or in some other country, as emblematic of 
some thing or other: but I do not see what that 
can have to do with this question. 
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bis head, exhibit him with the thorns 
piercing his skin, and blood trickling 
down his face. I have even heard Pro* 
testant preachers^ following the Romish 
custom, strive to excite the passions of 
their hearers by dwelling on the bodily 
pain caused by the crown of thorns. 
But surely nothing can be more erro- 
neous. We read that this crown of 
thorns was plaited, and put on the 
head of Jesus, in mockery and derision 
of his calling himself the King of the 
Jews. We are not told in any place^ 
nor can we infer from what is said, that 
it was designed as an instrument of 
bodily torture, or that it really produced 
bodily pain. It is indeed quite evident, 
that the thorns were used simply because 
they were the only convenient article at 
hand for conversion into a crown. In 
the arid climate of Judea^ there was not 
a supply, or a choice, of any variety of 
flexible twigs for the purpose. The 
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• 

thorns were the ordinary small fuel of 
the country; and most probably they 
were readily found in some place of 
deposit near the spot. Several parts 
of the Bible confirm this interpretation. 
I shall be content with citing two from 
the book of Psalms : " Or ever your pots 
be made hot with thorns:" and again, 
** Extinct as the fire among the thorns."* 

* I once acddentally saw a sketch made by a 
friend, who indulges in the pencil, on the subject of 
Jael and Sisera, Judges, It. 21. He gave Jael a 
hammer much resembling a small modem claw ham- 
mer, the nail was a large iron spike, and there were 
two or three resembling it visible, used in pinning 
the tent to the ground. Nothing, I think, could 
be more mistaken, than this conception of the tools 
used by Jael. Neither woman, nor man, could 
drive such a nail, with such a hammer, through the 
head of a sleeping man, without awakening him 
sufficiently to resist being fastened to the ground, if 
not enough to save his life. To pin him to the 
ground, would require Ijools adequate to very speedy 
c^ration, by a single blow or two. Such nails also 
as I have described, would be quite unfit to confine 
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I will conclude with some variety of 
subject. A discreet preacher (and Saint 
Paul strongly enforces discretion as a 
necessary qualification^) will look to the 
attainment of the great and weighty 
objects of religion^ and will derive his 

a tent to the ground; and to carry a sufficient 
number of them would be a labor entirely beyond 
the means, or the habits, of a wandering Kenite. 
There can not be a doubt, that the '' nail '* used was 
a large wooden peg^ such as was fit for a tent pin ; 
and that the '^ hammer " was what would now be 
caUed a wooden mallet; forming part of a Kenite*s 
implements, and used for driying the pegs into the 
ground. These pegs might possibly be tipped with 
iron: but many- eastern woods are hard enough 
for the work without that addition. It is most pro- 
bable, that a wandering Arab of the present day 
could produce just such a nail and such a hammer 
as were used by Jael. 

Although rather of a trivial nature, this note 
serves to illustrate my strictures on the errors often 
committed, in applying to many parts of the Bible, 
meanings derived from the modem usage of words, 
adopted by the old translators, at a time when our 
language was less copious and less diffuse than it 
now is. 
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principles from the whole connected 
system of the New Testament, — and the 
Old, as far as it harmonises with the 
former; — and not from any minute and 
broken parts of that holy system. On 
those principles, so founded^ he will 
teach his flock. He will not lose the 
greater objects, or diminish the influence 
and impression of them, by dwelling upon 
the ** mint, and auise, and cummin,'' and 
thus throwing " the weightier matters"* 
into comparative obscurity. It certainly 
is possible to rise from a contemplation 
of the little labors of the pismire, to a 
comprehension of the vastness of the 
grand scheme of creation. But if the 
eye be devoted too constantly to such 
minute objects, it will ultimately lose 
the power of expansioa necessary for view- 
ing the '* spacious firmament." There 
are those among us, who lose the great 
light, in too minute an application of 

* Matt, zziii. 23. 
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their faculties to the lesser particles which 
radiate ai^ound it. Such persons make 
it their custom to select small objects of 
difference or doubt from the Holy Scrip- 
tures^ and apply all their zeal and labor 
to the elucidation or enforcement of them : 
whilst it must be apparent^ that, whether 
such things be or be not known and 
observed with correctness and uniformity, 
they are not essential to the one great 
object of salvation. ** In my Father's 
house are many mansions/' we are told. 
There is therefore ample room for differ- 
ences on points not absolutely essential ; 
and we waste, in attempting to enforce 
things* not essential, the precious time 
which ought to be applied to "the weigh- 
tier matters " of salvation. 
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LETTER XV. 

It is not without design that I have, in a 
former letter^ represented the manner or 
style of preaching to be part of the matter 
of sermons; for I do consider that the 
style of composition and delivery does 
constitute a part of the matter very essen- 
tial to its effect and utility. 

After what- 1 have already written, for 
the purpose of impressing on your mind 
a correct sense of the real character and 
position of a minister of the Churchy there 
can not be any need for my again going 
over the same ground. It will be suffi- 
cient here, to caution you against forget- 
ing that a minister is a man '' of like 
passions'' with his congregation, and 
against arrogating a style of haughty 
dictation, and an authoritative supercili- 
ousness of address, inconsistent with the 
duties of a Christian teacher. Remember, 
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that you are in yourself utterly powerless, 
and that you are but a sinner among 
sinners ; appointed to teachy advise, and 
assist your brethren ; and that^ although 
you are set up on high to preach, whilst 
they occupy lower ground, and silently 
listen; still they are your brethren; — 
and that you and they are co-equals in 
the sight of that God, who is the common 
object of your and their worship. Be 
their friend, and their friend in heart 
and in tongue ; and so teach, as if your 
study is to persuade, and not as if your 
will is to drive. For such is the example 
which you have before you, in that ** good 
Shepherd, whose own the sheep are." 
You are but his servant, appointed to 
lead his flock in his absence; and you 
may be certain that he will hereafter call 
you to strict account, for the manner in 
which you have performed your duty, 
and for the mind with which you have 
been animated in the discharge of it. If 
you know it to be your duty to watch the 
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flock, and to guard it from enemies, — 
be aware that you have also to set a watch 
on yourself, and to guard your own con- 
science from the hostile invasion of the 
vices which may assail you within, whilst 
you blindly imagine that the functions 
of your office are limited to what is 
without. 

These are arguments addressed to the 
inner soul of the minister. There are 
others, not less weighty in , themaelves^ 
tending to the same point, and applicable 
to the external affairs of religion. The 
assumption of a dictatorial style of supe^ 
riority, in teaching the people, necessarily 
repels their hearts, instead of persuading 
or convincing them. It is vain to sup- 
pose, that men vrill yield a submissive 
acquiescence to the doctrines of one who 
seems to hold himself above them, and 
to labor to drive them by violence to hi« 
fold. The lowest and most ignorant of 
them know, that the house of God is a 
place in which all earthly distinctions are 
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leveled. They are well aware, (and it is 
almost the only real comfort which the 
poor man enjoys,) that in the eye of God 
all men are equal. They are all sufficiently 
awake to the obvious deduction, that in 
the peculiar matter of God^s service, and 
the religion of his son Jesus Christ, no 
man is entitled to assume superiority over 
his fellows ; and that those who teach 
will stand before the same judgenient- 
seat as those who listen, divested, like 
themselves, of all defence, but such as 
their faith and their works may afford. 

The clergy are disposed sometimes to 
deride, and always to descant upon, the 
folly of the people, in following the un- 
lettered men, who often assume to be 
preachers, and who draw so many from 
the pale of our established Church. Un- 
doubtedly it is absurd to expect, that 
much true knowledge of divine things can 
be learned from them. But the fact is, 
that the style and manner of the clergy 
are generally much above the capacity of 
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the great bulk of the people. This na- 
turally leads the latter to be better pleased 
with things more on a level with their 
own attainments. In addition to this 
motive, they are influenced also by that 
sense of equality in holy things, which 
rises against the tone of authority and 
superiority, with which they are too often 
addressed, — sometimes, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, and without any improper feel- 
ing in the teacher. These things tend 
much to produce the great readiness, 
which undoubtedly exists in the lower 
orders, to follow men of their own scale 
of attainments, who pretend to become 
their teachers. 

It is unquestionably a thing of great 
difficulty, for a man educated in the higher 
walks of learning, and accustomed only 
to the habits and manners of the more 
polished scenes of life, to bring down his 
language and his action to the level of 
the lower ranks of his fellow-creatures. 
But one thing at least is clear, that it is 
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his absolute duty to banish all arrogance 
and assumption of superiority from his 
mind and manner, when he enters into the 
Christian ministry. I am much inclined 
to believe, that there is less real difficulty 
in reducing ^is language to the appropriate 
depression, than may, on the very first 
attempt, appear to exist. All classes of 
men are, in fact, able to comprehend 
fully a much'greater elevation of language, 
than comes within the sphere of their 
ordinary habits. It is only necessary 
that it should be simple, natural, and in 
some measure concise •; and most espe- 
cially, that it should be delivered with 
deliberation, distinctness, and ease. . If 
these requisites be observed, there can 
not be any need for laboring to adopt the 
more vulgar tongue, which comes imme- 
diately home to their daily usage. Indeed, 
an attempt at that must utterly fail ; for 
it would be so unnatural in the preacher, 
that it would be impossible for him to 
render it effective. 
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I thinks therefore, that a style founded 
on good sense, and guided in some mea-; 
sure by the few principles which I shall 
submit to you, will not fail to secure the 
respect, and attract the attention of the 
lower, as well as the higher classes. I 
am certain, that a conscientious minister' 
can never fail to be alive to the weighty 
responsibility of the duty, of doing every 
thing in his power for those of his flock^ 
who are least able to do any thing for 
themselves, and who are consequently 
in the most need of assistance from their 
pastor. • 

After these general observations, I come 
to suggest some rules for the mode of 
delivery, and the style of composition. 

Although not an advocate for a tame, 
mechanical delivery, which either freezes 
or stultifies the hearers, I must yet. give 
a strong injunction against all oratorical 
or studied action or artifice ; and all con- 
ceited elevation or .depression of voice, 
with the mistaken design of renderings 
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effective the p'assagee considered most 
important, or giving, by manner, a vigor 
with which either the matter, or the 
preacher, is not endowed. By no means, 
however, would I see you degenerate 
into dull monotony. Preach nothing 
which you do not feel, as well as un- 
derstand ; — and deliver it naturally, 
as if you do both feel and understand- 
it ; ' — and then nature and common sense 
will give sufficient action and intonation 
for the full effect which you design to 
produce. But avoid the folly of studying 
your delivery beforehand, — the theatrical 
rehearsal,-^ or you will infallibly become 
a mere professional actor, and descend 
into a contemptible spouter. Every man 
is not endowed with the faculty of supe- 
rior oratorical delivery ; and any attempt 
beyond nature must in the end become 
ridiculous, in the pulpit. But if we keep 
to nature, und^r the rules which I have 
given, every man may be respectable and 
useful, although he may not be eminent. 
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After all^ we must come to nature as our 
guide and criterion of criticism. For 
artificial and studied action is good, only 
when it is a true imitation of nature. 
Let nature then be your guide and pat- 
tern in your oratory; and abhor all the 
practices of art^ as mean» inefficient, and 
unworthy. 

The suggestions which I have given^ in 
a former letter, for the mode of utterance 
or delivery of the prayers, are equally 
applicable to sermons ; and therefore I 
shall not here repeat them, or enlarge on 
the subject, farther than to remind you of 
what I have already said, on the greater 
necessity of care in the avoidance of 
all imperfections of delivery, in sermons ; 
because they are compositions of mere 
personal production, and are not assisted 
by any previous knowledge or familiarity 
in your auditors. What should be the 
style of composition in discourses from 
the pulpit, can require very few words of 
direction. Bear in mind that your aim 
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should be to be understood, and then pure 
nature and common sense will dictate the 
mode of being so. Let your language 
and construction be simple^ perspicuous^ 
and natural. Take care to arrange your 
ideas in good order, before you commit 
them to words ; and in transcribing them 
on paper^ be equally careful to arrange 
your sentences and words with sufficient 
accuracy, to convey your ideas correctly 
to others, and to avoid all ambiguity. 
Shun all long-drawn sentences and para- 
graphs ; and suffer not the several mem* 
bers of your compositions to get involved 
and entangled. Discard entirely all ever* 
to-be-avoided epithets, compounded of 
several words linked together. Yet do 
not run into the extreme of obscurity, by 
laboriously aiming at too great concise- 
ness. In fine, be natural and easy. If 
your compositions flow not from you with 
ease to yourself, you may be certain that 
they can not bear the character of ease 
and simplicity, when delivered to others. 

k2 
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Above all things, do not become slovenly 
and forgetfulof those rules of good com- 
position which you have learned, 'from 
that .superior education which it is the 
just boast .of our country to give to bur 
clergy. Let not all the classical acquire- 
ments and habits which have distinguished 
your early youth, be lost and sunk in what 
some falsely deem the dull routine of a 
parson's life. Let your style of writing 
be indicative of the polish and correct- 
ness, which are to be learned from the 
early discipline which you have received ; 
for, if you sink into slothfulness of style, 
you will infallibly lose all spirit and 
energy, and will neither moye others, nor 
keep your- own mind alive to its duty, m 
the operations in which it is engaged.^ 

* I. have actually heard a dergyman, much followed 
as a ^' popular preacher,** and who has since obtained 
rich preferment, commence a sermon in these words, 
*'*' The Christian religion is founded in such rational 
reason;^* and in the same discourse he used the 
^ually classical phrase, ^' anxious solidtude.*' 
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: After what I* have said, it is almost 
superfluous forme to caution you against 
all attempts at flowery language. It 'is, 

I liave heard another, who passed through one of 
oar first public schools, and went from, thence to one 
of the first ooUeges at w—^-, use these elegant im. 
proprieties, in the same sermon, '^ these sort of things,'* 
and ^^ every cne will think their time wasted.*' 

It would hardly be credited, that men who cab 
boast of the first kind of education which England can 
give, could be guilty of such absurdities, if it were 
not notorious, that a correct ear may constantly hear 
things equally inconsistent with all propriety. The 
expressions which I have here brought forward, are 
such as could be expected only from a novel-reading 
mantoa-maker. I give them merely as examples of 
the inaccuracies which flow from an indolent style of 
writing, and the want of a lively adherence to that 
correctness, which is, or ouglU to be^ rigidly required 
in the progress of a clergyman's education. I could 
swell the list greatly. 

I think that our style of composition suffers mate- 
rially from the various kinds of books of- English 
grammar employed in early education. Many of 
these graimmars are compiled by persons having little 
or no knowledge of the dead languages, and are re- 
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in fact^ tbe least impressive and moving ; 
and it is quite inconsistent with the grave 
nature of the objects of pulpit oratory. 



plete with inaccuracies. The English language can 
not be said to hare any grammar, distinct from that of 
the Latin. I doubt whether any living language is 
susceptible of plain and intelligible grammar rules, 
beyond some few simple and elementary principles ; — 
for the practised exceptions and anomalies wiU always, 
as in French grammar, quite overlay and trubdue the 
rules. 

I can not accede to Lord Byron*8 eulogium on the 
purity of Sir Walter Scott*s English ; nor can I admit 
the noble poet's qualification to judge of it. Abundant 
proofs might be extracted from Scott*s writings, to 
show that his English is the English of Seotland, and 
that he is far from being perfect in our southern style. 
Lord Byron's works afford repeated opportunities of 
proving, that he was not well versed in the aocurades 
of his native tongue. He could ev^ write ^^ Fare 
tfiee well,** -. a glaring breach of grammar. I am not 
fool enough to pretend to under-rate the genius of 
these two illustrious writers. I value them highly; 
but I can not subscribe to any alledged perfecHon in 
their style of language at all times, although I fully 
admit its general and particular beauties at most times* 
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It is impossible for such auditors as con- 
stitute the majority of a congregation in 
churchy to catch any solid or useful 
meaning from the floating gossamer of 
8uc)i a style. In fact^ the writer who 
indulges in it, generally loses his own 
meaning in the frothy composition; and 
when his fancy is once indulged in the 
use of it, he almost always wanders from 
one conceit to ahother, till his sole object 
appears to be how to string together the 
most preposterous and unconnected allu*- 
sions and inventions. Yet do not sup-^ 
pose that I am an advocate for a dull and 
dry style of frigid severity. Your own 
good sense must teach you where lies the 
golden mean. But beware of too much 
fondness for metaphor. When used with 
discretion and moderation^ it id certainly 
ornamental^ and often highly illustrative 
and useful. But it is a seductive tool^ 
in the use of which, the chief art is, not 
to handle it too often, or too freely. For 

k3 
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the floweiy style which I have condemDied 
is but libertinism in metaphor. 

It is a common fault in young (and 
sometimes in more mature) writers of 
sermons^ to be unable to come to a close. 
When they have finished the object pre* 
scribed to themselves, and drawn their 
argument to an end, they still ramble on, 
in an unconnected and ill-defined strain, 
jas if they found it impossible to stop the 
machine, without first weaving in all the 
shreds which have been rejected in the 
progress of their web. This is a fault 
which ought to be avoided. Perhaps the 
skill most rarely found in a young writer, 
is that of knowing when to stop; — the 
" well-timed retreat.-' ^ 

A long sermon is a thing to be shunned. 
If a topic be too fertile for one of moderate 
length, it should be separated, and treated 
in parts. The shorter the lecture, the 
more generally effective will it be, in all 
situations. It may not be universally true 
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to say, that length of preaching will 
always dilute the strength of the sermon ; 
for certainly there may he a continuance 
of vigor through even a long discourse. 
But the minds of the hearers are not 
capable of more than moderate length of 
attention. When their faculties are full 
iand satisfied^ what is afterwards adminis- 
tered, however potent in spirit^ will not 
have any increased operation, unless it be 
to produce exhaustion or stupefaction. 

I can not close this subject without 
admonishing you strongly against brings 
ing forward the fir^t person in the pulpit, 
or expressing opinions or doctrines de- 
livered there, as those of the individual 
preacher. Nothing can have ia worse 
appearance or effect. It may not always 
be actually indicative of personal vanity 
and self-sufficiency; — ^but the probability 
that it really proceeds from those motives 
is so strong, that few persons will be in- 
clined to believe the fact to be otherwise. 
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In the most favorable construction of it, 
it evinces an awkwardness and weakness 
of style^ destnictive of all vigor or beauty 
of composition. It brings before the con* 
gregation the human teacher^ and his 
personal insignificance, instead of the 
Ood whom he serves, and the heavenly 
doctrines by which he ought to lead his 
flock in the ways of eternal life. It is 
preaching himself, and not Christ; and 
it is entirely inconsistent with all preten- 
sion to humility, and also to the striking 
declaration of Saint Paul, who said to 
the Corinthians, ^' vfe preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord : and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus's sake.* 

Do not imagine that there is any 
difficulty in avoiding the protrusion of 
self. It is true, that the first natural, 
unconsidered mode of expression, is to 
bring forward the first person ; but when 

• 2 Cor. ir. 6. 
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we sit down to write with deliberation, 
after preparing ourselves by reflection, 
and keep in view the grand objects which 
we propose, and the rules and duties by 
which we are to be guided, there is 
abundant time and opportunity so to 
arrange our ideas and language, that we 
shall be able to select far better modes 
of expression, than flow froin us in the 
thoughtless interchange of colloquial con- 
versation. A man of good education and 
study, and possessed of well-disciplined 
powers of writing, will not find any 
difficulty in producing every thing which 
he desires, in a manner far more easy 
and efiective', than the best -managed 
introduction of himself can ever be ren- 
dered. If his mind be awakened to the 
error of bringing himself forward in his 
discourses, he will acquire a readiness of 
composition, in a far superior style ; and 
he will ultimately be surprised at the 
possibility of his having ever yielded to 
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.the inferior maimer of the mistaken ego- 
tism which he has discarded.* 

* I have known a deigyman much followed by 
some personii as a popular preacher, (although, in 
my judgement, a very poor performer,) in a chapel 
in London, whose whole discourses had the ap- 
pearance of being composed with the sole object of 
.bringing forward /, me^ and m^, as frequently as 
possible, and in the greatest variety of combinations* 
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LETTER XVL 

The arrangement iivhich I have proposed 
to myself^ leads me now to treat of the 
conduct of a minister toward his lay 
fellows, and especially his own peculiar 
flock^ out of the church. 

This subject involves; either nearly 
or remotely, so many questions, that pro* 
l)ably I may be rather discursive^ and 
may touch some things not very evidently 
connected with it ; although, in my mind, 
there exists a clear and strong affinity. 

The general rules for the personal beha* 
yior of a minister to his fellow-creatures, 
can vary little from those by which any 
other Christian man ought to be guided. 
If there be any difference, it can only be 
in degree. For if it be the duty of every 
man to exhibit his Christian faith, by 
the practice of every Christian virtue, in 
his intercourse with his brethren, it must 
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be more peculiarly incumbent on those 
men, who are set forward to admonish 
.and guide others to the knowledge of 
that faith, and to the performance of the 
good works which are required of those 
who profess it. Although not protected 
by their office from the infirmities inci*- 
dent to human nature, the ministers of 
religion are> by their office, exposed to 
a more weighty responsibility than other 
men. This is no hardship ; — for they 
have (such is the modem constitution of 
their office,) voluntarily called themselves 
to this position ; and therefore they are 
divested of all defence, if they are found 
wanting in it. If they be not living 
examples of the doctrines which they 
teach, they are indeed " unprofitable ser^ 
vants," or they are, perhaps, something 
worse. 

If sobriety and temperance, if forbear- 
ance and good-will toward all men, be 
required of Christians in general, — how 
necessary is it that a minister of God's 
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Church should be an example of those 
virtues ? If anger, and hatred, and strife, 
are forbidden inmates, of any Christian's 
breast^ — -can a Christian teacher enter- 
tain them with impunity ? If evil speak- 
ing and idle babbling be denounced as 
unfit for any Christian tongue, — can 
he, whose duty is to preach against such 
mischievous vices, dare to be one who 
*' bridleth not his tongue ?" What must 
be the conscience, what can be the hopes, 
of a Christian preacher, who publicly 
lectures his fellows upon Christian duties 
and the rewards and the punishments 
which a Christian is taught to expect in 
a future life, — if he now live in the prac- 
tice of any of those vices which his own 
lips publicly denounce, or in the neglect 
of any of those duties which his own 
tongue declares to be required of others ? 
In his personal intercourse, therefore, 
with those more especially over whom he 
may have an ecclesiastical cure, and gene- 
rally with all his fellow-creatures, it be- 
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comes a minister of the Gospel of Christ, 
to walk as Christ's follower and disciple. 
He should he gentle, patient^ long-suffer- 
ing, and kindly minded ; not given to 
anger* hut governing his temper under 
all provocations; slow to impute had 
motives to the actions of others, or to 
he offended hy their conduct toward 
himself. He should treat his poorer 
brethren, as hrethren indeed ; and not with 
a captious condescension, which only 
tolerates them as a duty, hut is inwardly 
disgusted with the attributes of poverty, 
which distinguish them from himself. 

Above all things, his mind should be 
alive to the error of repelling or discou*> 
raging the wicked or mistaken, by neg^ 
lect or harshness. To them he should 
be carefully forbearing and conciliatory ; 
and whilst he condemns and rejects theit- 
vices, he should show, by his conduct, 
that he regards themselves, and their 
immortal souls, as ^ objects entitled to his 
concen^. He may hope, by such treat'- 
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ment^ to acquire and to maintain some 
redeeming influence over their, hearts ; 
which ultimately, if not immediately, may 
be instrumental in reclaiming or amend- 
ing them ; he sows some Christian seed, 
which may one day bear fruit ; and makes 
the very abjects themselves sensible of 
some warm principle within them, to 
cheer the bleak wilderness of sin. He 
gives them some faint notion, that in 
spite of their hand being against every 
man, there is yet one hand on eaith 
which is not against them ; and/ at some 
day, perhaps, they may come, like re- 
pentant prodigals, to claim the last help 
of that hand in leading them from final 
perdition, to the way of life. Let them 
not, then, be rejected at any time. Keep 
alive in their hearts, if it be possible, 
such an interest as may be given by that 
degree of kindness and conciliation, which 
will show them that their pastor has not 
shut the fold against them, and that he 
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knowsy that, like his Master, he is sent 
to the lost sheep. In doing this, he 
merely follows the repeated and urgent 
precepts, and the living example, of 
Christ. Can a word more be wanted to 
enforce the argument? " God sent not 
his Son into the world, to condemn the 
world ; but that the world, through him« 
might be saved."* 

Too much inspection into the private 
concerns of individuals and families, is 
an error in judgement, committed by 
some ministers. This may occasionally 
proceed from the prying curiosity of that 
over-officiousness, which is indicative of 
a littleness of mind, and from which the 
clergy are not more exempt than other 
classes of men. But I am inclined to 
attribute it, more commonly, to a con- 
scientious belief, that professional duty 
requires this intermeddling from them. 

* John, Ui. 17. 
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Certainly, from the epistles of the apos* 
ties, we may gather, that they did exer- 
cise a closer inspection into the affairs of 
individuals, than will now.be tolerated. 
But times and circumstances are, in all 
respects, changed. Many things which 
were not only borne, but were essentially 
useful or necessary, in the times of those 
inspired guides, are now entirely out of 
season. It argues a total want of that 
discretion which Saint Paul so often re- 
commends, to imagine that it is now 
practicable or expedient to attempt a 
close and precise imitation of the dis- 
cipline of the primitive ages of the 
Church. In fact, no man, however low 
and abject, will bear an unsolicited inter- 
ference in, or examination of, his domestic 
privacy, without resenting it in his heart, 
and often openly. It raises in the breast 
a discontented and angry feeling, entirely 
hostile to any religious influence or im- 
pression, which a minister ought to aim 
at creating. It is ever ill-received, and 
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its consequences are at all times injurious 
to the cause of religion and virtue.* 

So numerous is that class of persona 
denominated Dissenters, — that is, persons 
fiot adhering to all the religious doctrines 
of the Established Church, and separat- 
ing themselves from its rites and cere- 
monies, — that it behoves a minister of our 
Church to consider well their actual posi- 
tion, and what ought to be his behavior 
toward them. In the first place, he can 

* I was once requested by a dergyman to pur- 
chase for him a book, which he thought, from the 
terms in which it was adyertised in the public 
papers, likely to be useful to him. • When obtained, 
he found that it was a kind of- personal register of 
indiyiduals and families, with blanks, designed to 
be supplied by the minister, for the private charac- 
ter and circumstances of every individual in a parish. 
The clergyman in question no sooner saw the book, 
than he condemned and -rejected it. But,' I fear, 
that this kind of inquisitive register of many. things 
which should rather be forgotten than recorded, is 
used by many over-zealous ministers; or, at least, 
that many act upon the principle on which it was 
framed. 
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not fail to observe^ on reflection, that the 
differences, whatever they may be, which 
exist between him and them, are not 
such as put them out of the pale of 
Christianity. Those differences are, for 
the most part, mere discrepancies of opi^ 
nion on collateral questions, or of practice, 
in forms not essential to the character of 
Christianity. Our Dissenters are, in truth, 
mere off-sets from the main stem of our 
Protestant profession. We can not deny 
to them generally the same hopes of sal- 
vation as we enjoy, and the same rule of 
future judgement as will govern our own 
fate. What, then, can there be to justify 
a minister of the Gospel, ordained • to 
serve the offices -of the Englii^h Church, 
in viewing his dissenting brethren with 
hostility, — in withdrawing himself from 
community with them, — or in treating 
them with open or suppressed super- 
ciliousness ? 

It may be true, and indeed it is true, 
that many of the Dissenters may separate- 
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themselves^ from motives of animosity, and 
hatred to established orders, supported 
by ancient laws ; — many from mistaken, 
many from unreasonable, inducements. 
Bilt there is nothing in this beyond a 
confession, that they are men, subject to 
the ordinary passions and infirmities of 
man's nature. If these passions and in- 
firmities are suffered to influence them in 
concerns of religion, it is but the ordinary 
human consequence of that blessed reli- 
gious liberty, for which our common an- 
cestors have contended and died. That 
it is desirable, that religious persuasions 
or practices should not be influenced by 
bad motives, and that it is to be lamented, 
that they ever should -be so influenced, 
no one will deny : but there is nothing in 
all this to warrant a Christian minister 
in withholding himself from the same 
community with Dissenters, or in refusing 
the same kindly intercourse with them, 
high and low, as marks his connexion with 
his own fellow-worshippers. 
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' In admitting that. bad motives may be 
found,; — that bad feelings may be ex*- 
hibited, amongst the Dissenters, let me 
not be supposed to insinuate that such 
is the prevailing character of them. I 
merely acknowledge,, for the purpose of 
my argument, that, amongst their num- 
bers, there is to be found the same alloy 
of human frailty, which exists in all other 
classes of men; and I most conscienti- 
ously ascribe to them also, the same share 
of all the virtues which distinguish man's 
better parts. I may think, perhaps, that 
I could suggest plain and unanswerable 
arguments, to prove the error. of their 
conduct, in .seceding from the general 
fellowship of the worshippers of God, for 
the sake of differences of opinion on 
points not essential to salvation. ** In 
my Father's house are many mansions ;" 
and we all may hope to be received, 
however various may be our insignificant 
sentiments^ on little . matters which God 
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himself will overlook^ although yain man 
will raise them into mountains. We 
might all> therefore, with a pure con* 
science, join ixx the scune words and forms 
of adoration, even although we may think 
them defective or erroneous ; and we may, 
in our own J^reasts, retain our own peculiar 
conceptions unharmed, when we consider 
rightly what is the universal object of all 
adoration, and . the. honest mind with 
which we so unite in common worship* 
But this branch of the subject is foreign 
to my purpose, and. I shall not .pursue it 
farther."*" My design has been* to shaw, 
that a minister of the Church is called by 
his duty to be *' no respecter of persons," 

* It is impossible for a candid and reflectiye mind 
to deny, that the Chnrch reoeiyes great benefit from 
the existence of dissenting sects, howerer lamentable 
it may seem on a careless consideration. It acts as a 
spur against supineness and indifference; and, like 
many salubrious medicines, it stimulates and supports 
the vigor of that constitution, which, in its first 
transient effects, it may' appear to weaken. 
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find to eyince the same undissembled 
good-will to all men^ whether they be 
•' of Paul/' or '* of ApoUos/' 

Saint Peter assures us,"*" that he had 
had experience '* that God is no respecter 
of persons; hut in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him/' 

Saint Paul alsof thus admonishes us, 
^' As we have opportunity, let us do good 
unto all, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith :" and the whole 
fourteenth chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans is a strong dissuasive against 
iU-^ill or dissension, on account of reli- 
gious observances* 

But there is yet another view of the 
subject, in which our conduct toward the 
Plssenters, and oUr good fellowship with 
them, are important, both to them and to 
ourselves. History and observation must 
convince every man, of calm reflection 

* Acu, z. 34. t OaUt. vi. 10. 

jl2 
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and unprejudiced mind^ that the Church 
of England is the bulwark of reli^ous 
liberty^ not only for our own country/ but 
also for the uniyersal world; and by 
means of that liberty, possibly, the great 
support of civil liberty also. If the side 
of that Church be pierced, the vital blood 
of all the sects which have sprung from 
her will surely flow from the wound. It 
matters not from whence the blow may 
come. If, from any cause, the dissenting 
sects be animated by such rancor against 
her, as to make them the instruments 
which inflict it, they will assuredly fall 
with the parent whom they strike. A 
principle of mutual interest and preserva- 
tion, therefore, should incite both parent 
and offspring to cordial good fellowship^ 
and kindred feelings of mutual good-wiU. 
In the revolutions to which all human 
affairs are exposed, (and surely, in our 
age, we have seen the most appalling 
evidence, that the world is still as easily 
shaken as ever,) we know not how soon 
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a time may arrive in which each^ in dan- 
ger or alarm, may stretch out an im- 
ploring hand, and cry for help; and then, 
whether they shall stand or fall, may de^ 
pend solely on the affection which each 
feels for the other, and on the degree of 
united support which both shall give to 
the common cause.'*' Very far indeed is 

* Whilst this Yolome is passing through the print- 
ing-press, a bill is in progress in Parliament, for 
removing the ancient restraints of the laws commonly 
caUed the Test and Corporation Acts. Those laws 
are objectionable in a religious view ; and the con- 
tinuance of their existence in form, whilst the neglect 
of then^ in fact is sanctioned and encouraged by 
annual Acts of Indemnity, is absurd in a political 
▼lew, and most mischievous in its effects. Whatever 
support may, in former times, have been received by 
our Church establishment from these laws, I am 
satisfied that, at the present day, and under the bad 
system by which they have long been regulated, the 
legal existence of the laws themselves is injurious to 
the interests of the establishment, and in some mea- 
sure hurtful to the progress of true religion. For 
these reasons, I regard the repeal of them as a mea- 
sure beneficial in its immediate, and likely to be 
superlatively salutary in its ultimate, oonsequenoei. 
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the Church, from being out of the reach of 
danger; for she has enemies of sufficient 
power and cunning to put her to great 
hazard, if not to work her overtbrow. 
She will, therefore, do well to conciliate 
the good-will of all her children, whether 
they be wanderers, or of her own imme- 
diate household; and the children alao 
may, if they desert her, one day acknow- 
ledge, in bitter regret, that they have, in 
her downfall, contributed to their own 
annihilation. 
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LETTER XVIL 

The subject of tithes necessarily has a 
considerable influence on the demeanor 
of a clergyman. I have little doubt that 
the possession of this property, as the 
means of subsistence for the clergy, is, 
ultimately, in its whole effects, even in the 
animosity which it certainly creates against 
the Church, beneficial to the cause of 
religion. Such is the innate infirmity of 
man's nature, and so strong his propen- 
sity to error, that various, and even con- 
tradictory influences, are wisely employed 
by the Divine ruler to work together for 
his good. The greatest blessings are 
brought about by the agency of many 
mixed elements of good, and apparent 
evil also. 

Of old time, and in all times of which 
we have a record of any priesthood ap- 
pointed to serve the true God* wid '^ know 
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that they whidh minister about holy 
things live of the things of the temple; 
and they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with the altar. Even so hath the 
Lord ordained, that they which preach 
the Qospel should live of the Gospel/'* 
Christ himself also tells us^f that *^ the 
workman is worthy of his meat." Our 
own human laws have fully established 
the earthly right of the clergy to their 
tithes; and their right is as inexpugnable, 
as the right of any man to any other kind 
of property. But there are questions of 
expedience arising out of the subject^ 
quite independent of the question of 
right ; on which latter point there is not 
any room for argument. 
. It has long appeared to me to be in- 
contestable, that the effect of the mode of 
obtaining " his meat" has generally a 
very injurious effect upon the mind of 
the "workman " in the Church, and upon 
„the minds of those for whose benefit lie 

• lCor.iz.13. t Matt. X. 10. 
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is appointed to labor. With regard to 
himself, it brings him into close collision 
and contact with the mean artifices of 
worldly bargain, and naturally incites 
him to practise some of the very artifices 
with which he has to contend. The 
consequence of often knowing, or think- 
ing, that he is over-reached or unfairly 
treated, must be to inspire him with feel- 
ings of an angry and unchristian kind. 
Tithe-dealing exposes him to the obser- 
vation of others, in a character so purely 
and openly worldly, that he can not rise 
from it without some loss of respect. 
With regard to his flock, let us argue the 
right how we will, the naked fact, that 
the parson is to gather gratuitously a 
tenth part of the fruit for which they 
have toiled, — that when their " harvest 
is ready," one portion of what lies before 
their eyes, fit to be gathered into their 
gamer, is to be taken by another hand, 
or purchased by themselves for an equi- 
valenty must, whilst man is man, raise 

l3 
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generally an internal feeling, sometimes 
Buppressed, and often avowed^ of ani- 
mosity and aversion, not only toward the 
minister who receives it, but toward the 
Church itself, and through that» toward 
religion in general. That such is the 
effect, I can testify from the experience 
and observation of many years, in this 
particular matter. If the case be so in 
general, it is obvious that the mischief 
must be still greater when the minister 
seeks his utmost dues, or an abundant 
equivalent for them« This, certainly, is 
not generally done ; but such is the 
natural incUnalion of all men to live 
comfortably, and consequently to enjoy 
ample means for doixig so; and such is 
the elevated position of our clergy in 
society, that it is not unreasonable that 
they often should strive to make their 
ecclesiastical benefices as productive as 
possible. 

In fact, the tithe system is felt to be ' 
so galling, that, notwithstanding the ob* 
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yions fallacy of the idea, that the cul- 
tivator of the soil wbuld be relieved by 
any alteration, there has been a strong . 
spirit abroad, actively pushing forward 
to obtain some change.* It may be safely 
said, that this spirit would be too strong 
for the Church, if it were not for the 
support which the latter derives from 
those misappropriations of tithes, of which 
some are legally called lay impropriations, 
in the hands of persons not belonging to 
the Church; 

With the persuasion which I have 
avowed of the evils arising from the pre- 
sent system, I certainly incline to think, 
that' a change might be beneficial, if it 
could be rendered practicable. But my 
opinion against the practicability of any 

* Stnoq'tlio gteat depression in the value of aU 
•gricoltaiBl prod«oe, this spirit lias oertainly lain, In 
a great measure, donnant. But it stiU lives, ready 
for aotioD, whenever more energy shall be infiised, 
by more general prosperity, into the feelings and tone 
«f the agricolturitts. 
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change, amounts to more than doubt. 
There is not any conceivable alteration 
which would sufficiently fluctuate with 
the times, and be also sufficiently simple 
to be adequate to the object of a decent 
and permanent maintenance for the 
clergy. If this difficulty Went no farther 
than to produce some diminution of emo- 
lument, I might not deem it very power- 
ful. For I am disposed to think, that, 
^f the question be viewed abstractedly, a 
moderately paid ministry is more efficient 
than a rich one« But even then there 
occur other considerations. The clergy 
have risen to a rank in society, which is, 
perhaps^ in its . consequences, beneficial 
to the cause of religion; and which, 
aided by the emoluments of the ministry, 
gives great support to it by being attract- 
ive to the higher orders of people. As 
the holy cause needs now, and at' all 
times, every support within its reach, 
this is an important point in the question. 
In all events, the existing rank of the 
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clei^ is a things in which, like many- 
other worldly matters, we can not retro-, 
grade without great mischief and danger. 
It comes therefore to this, that^ although 
the diminution^ or the equalisation of 
ecclesiastical revenues is, in theory, a 
plausible good, it appears at least ex- 
tremely doubtful, whether it would be 
in the power of man so to direct either, 
in practice^ as to make it productive of 
actual benefit. 

I come, then, to the conclusion, that 
the system of tithes is, when taken alto- 
gether, beneficial to the interests of true 
religion, and is not susceptible of any 
radical change ; although there are com- 
bined in it some things of bad tendency, 
which it is desirable to correct or alle- 
viate, if possible* The admonitioo Which 
I deduce from these observations is^ that 
a tonscientious minister should be mo^ 
derate in the exaction of his dues, and 
should assiduously guard hin^self from 
the dominion of worldly pussions, in the 
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transactions and intercourse- to which 
they lead, and in the consequences which 
spring from them, both in himself, and 
in the conduct of others toward him ; — 
and, whilst b^ performs the duties of 
Christ's soldier and servant, should stre-' 
nuously resist all the recollections and 
suggestions of the worldly interests of a 
tithe owner. If public discussions arise, 
and questions be agitated, affecting those 
interests, he should view them dispas- 
sionately, on their own merits, and form 
his opinions from large considerations; 
and he should not be influeticed by a 
spirit of partisanship, to resist reasoa and 
propriety, even although they may lead 
tQ conclusions affecting his earthly in« 
terests.' If, therefore, ^^hanges' be at any 
time designed, he should not hastily 
range himself amongst their ^ opposers, 
under a mistaken fancy, that the worldly 
interests of his peculiar profession ^are td 
be upheld at all hazards. But he will^ 
calmly, and without any bias from self^ 
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or from his associations, examine and 
consider whether the things suggested 
will do good^ and remove all or any of 
the existing evils of the present system, 
without any .countervailing mischief; and 
he will conscientiously approve or dis- 
approve, as his honest judgement shall 
dictate. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

It i& not possible that any man of edu- 
cated mind and sound intellect, can con- 
template the system of creation, and the 
course of nature's operations, without a 
deep conviction that they are founded 
and guided by some ruling Deity, all 
powerful and all wise. It is not possible 
that he can candidly study the Holy 
Scriptures, — reflect on the aweful prophe- 
cies, with the exact fulfilment of many of 
them before his eyes, — and view the life, 
actions, and doctrines, of Christ and his 
apostles, — and the events which have 
occurred since the resurrection of our 
Savior, — without a full persuasion that 
the Christian's notions of that ruling 
Deity, and the Christian's belief in reli- 
gious things, are the most consistent, 
rational, and probable, of any which the 
mind of man is able to conceive. I 
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do not say that there are not some diffi- 
cultiesy some unrevealed mysteries, and 
some things '' hard to be understood,"— r- 
and, indeed, some which man can not 
understand ; butioo man, endowed with a 
mind open to reason and irresistible de» 
ductions, can fail to arrive at the con*- 
clusion which I have deduced. It is to 
me equally clear, that if he arrive at that 
conclusion, he can not fail. to go farther, 
and adopt the whole Christian faith, ** so 
that a man shall say, verily, there is a 
reward for the righteous; doubtless there 
is a God who judgeth the earth.* It 
results from this brief argument, that, if a 
man of education profess infidelity or. 
atheism, he must either be a base dis* 
sembler, who, from some bad motive, or 
with some bad design, professes what his 
conscience rejects ; or that his reason is 
either disturbed by actual madness, or so 
distorted by the prejudices and presump- 

ft 

♦ Pnlm IWii. 10. 
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tion of human weakness,, that his mind 
is essentially unsound, and incapable of 
entertaining a correct judgement of the 
holy things which he pretends to deny. 

With the ignorant, the case is otherwise. 
Ignorance is ever prone to perverseness. 
When it is once raised from the depres- 
sion of entire submission to the dictation 
and guidance of an absolute master, and 
learns that it has a will, and may use it, 
ignorance is ever disposed to follow dark-* 
ness rather^ than light, and to swell the 
train of any knave or fool, who seeks to 
attract its. notice, by vicious attempts to 
overturn or harass whatever is hallowed 
by the general reverence, or supported by 
the example and authority of the .wise. 

The educated infidels might safely be 
left to themselves, if it were not for the 
mischief done by them to those who must 
be led, in some way or other. For the 
sake of the latter,, a public minister of die 
Church must do all in his power, to t^sist 
the malevolent influence of the vile pro* 
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mulgations of the others. How he can 
best do that, will be an object of anxious 
deliberation^ 

" Be ye not/' says Saint Paul»* " un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers ; 
for what feUowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness ? and what commu-* 
nion hath light with darkness ? and what 
concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what 
part hath he who belieireth with an in- 
fidel?" 

The arguments at any time brought 
forward against our religion and its Holy 
Scriptures, are all founded entirely on 
human ideas, human habits, and human 
associations. Man/ actuated by the sam^ 
presumptuous spirit which projected the 
towe^ of Babel, resolves to penetrate the 
secrets of Heaven, and impiously refuses 
to believe what he can not penetrate, or 
reduce to the level of his own poor facul- 
ties. He is then tempted to instigate 
inquiries into all things, and to read all 

• 2 Cor. Ti. 14. 
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things^ not for profit^ but fbr mischief « 
He studies ail things, not with the design 
of promoting his own happiness or ad- 
vfintage, but for the purpose of finding 
food for doubt, dispute, and disbelief; 
and thus he excites within him a growing 
disposition to deny, and to contend against 
every thing which he finds before him. 
Those who are given to this contentious 
infidelity are well described by Saint 
Paul* as " knowing nothing, but doting 
about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof come envy, strife, railings, evil 
fturmisiugs, .perverse disputings of men 
of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain (triumph) is 
Godliness." 

To this vanity and presumption of the 
human mind^ setting itself up to judge of 
things obviously too great for it, and 
imagining that it is able and entitled to 
understand before it can believe, is to be 
attributed the pride and the. wickedness 

• 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
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of infidelity. To attempt to 'move the 
*^ evil heart of unbelief/' by arguments 
addressed to reason and religious per- 
ceptions, would be a work of fruitless 
labor. Sach as are directed to the 
threshold of the infidel's errors, — tiie im- 
possibility of nature being without a God^ 
whose will and whose ways are above 
the reach of his weak comprehension, — 
may have an effect in cases which have 
not reached the last forlorn extremity. 
But, generally, the crooked stubbornneiss 
of a professed unbeliever's heart is not 
to be moved. For, whatever may be the 
real persuasion of his secret conscience^ 
there is a desperate pertinacity in his 
soul, which refuses to be won, even 
although he may inwardly long to yield. 

There is, however, a course of instruc- 
tion imperceptibly adapted to resist the 
inroads of an unbelieving spirit, which 
a Christian minister should steadily 
pursue ; not ostentatiously or ostensibly 
directed to the system of infidelity, but 
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geaUy advancing those forcible troths 
which leave the infidel vnthout founda- 
tion fi>r his false structures. A settled 
ptnpose to do this good diould pervade 
a minister's mind in all his discourses; 
uui he will find^ that some simple rea^ 
zoning adapted to it will readily weave 
well into all of them. He will thus in- 
spire his flock with such right notions^ 
as will keep them at all times defended 
against the deceitful ejBTorts of the enemy, 
without the mischief^ which often arises^ 
of setting wieak minds to work, by sug- 
gesting dangers of which many would 
perhaps be ignorant, if not prompted by 
th6 warnings given to avoid them. 

So immeasurable is the distance, be- 
tween the mind of man and the intelli- 
gence of God, that it is a thing incon- 
ceivable to a sound and reflecting mind, 
how any man, possessed of a fair portion 
of human reason, can presume to rely, in 
any degree, on human powers, in discuss- 
ing the faculties and designs of the Divine 
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EsMfice; How stands the case on earth? 
With an earthly master, it is universally 
considered enough for us to know his 
will ; and all men, under his rule, submit^ 
without presuming openly to question the 
wisdom or the propriety of it. But with 
the God of Heaven, the author and the 
fimsher of our being, on whom our whole 
destiny depends, man impiously dared to 
deal otherwise. Yet, He is ever present, 
and sees and knows the '' very grounds 
of the heart ;'' whilst we may, in secret; 
revile and repudiate an earthly master 
with impunity. 

: In the vanity of his heart, the sceptio 
dares to say, that he will not, of God^ 
believe what he can not understand; 
whilst his own origin, his existence, its 
continuance, and its issue, are mysteries, 
notoriously beyond the possibility of his 
intelligence.. Every hour of his life 
brings before him things which he does 
believe, although utterly beyond his com- 
prehension. He seeks to penetrate into 
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Other mysteries^ of a more subtle :natare» 
to doubt them, and so to distort them as 
to briug them within the scope of his 
conceits ; and he refuses to ascribe to the 
' Divine Will any wisdom which, surpasses 
his own puny faculties. He vaunts him- 
self unable to believe that the God of the 
universe may^ for purposes . beyond his 
understandings and yet supremely wise, 
maintain, in mysterious obscurity, n^any 
things which he requires his creatures to 
acknowledge at his sole dictation. Thus, 
the infidel refuses to submit to believe 
from God, whilst he readily puts faith 
in any earthly trifle, on the simple 
aissurance ' of a credible fellow-creature. 
What is this but impiously daring to 
deny the infinite distance between God 
and man? It is shutting the eyes to 
the plainest diversity of cases, — walking 
in dsukuess, and ignorantly calling it 
lighl; 

To revile the Holy Scriptures is no 
difficult labor. But they can not be 
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essentially shaken by the utmost which 
the puny ingenuity of cavillers can do 
against them. With the gross blasphemy 
of those, who,, in the dotage of infi* 
delity, run mad with rage, and the ex- 
tremity of brutal violence, it is need- 
less to argue. Reason can not do any 
thing against such fury ; and if it die* 
not by its own sting, — if there be not 
enough of sound religion left in the 
^orld to save us from the triumph of 
this beastly dragon, — our case is bad 
indeed, and hopeless. But to others, less 
furious and more argumentative, it might 
even be conceded, without danger to the 
good cause, that the Holy Scriptures may 
not be free from errors, and points which 
may be seized and turned to adverse 
uses. Who shall say, that God may not 
have the wisest designs in ordaining that 
we should receive the sacred volume in 
that . state in which it has come to us ? 
A reasonable man will see many sound, 
purposes which may be promoted by it; 

II 
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and many^ unseen by man^ may^ by Ood 
himself, be intended* To a mind prcme 
to mischief, this may be a stumbling-^ 
Mock; but to one wilUng to see, and 
disposed to beliere, that what is may 
be right, these considerations must 
strengthen his faith, instead of shaking 
it. The value of the Holy Scriptures 
can not be weakened by any such ad«» 
mission ais I hare supposed. For they 
do contain such singularly excellent matr 
teHB, — ^things so utterly beyond the reach 
of human invention and human powers, 
when the times and attendant circam* 
stances are considered, — that it is impos* 
sible for any but the most insane or de^ 
graved intellect to deny that they must 
essentially have proceeded from Ood 
himself. 

To argue that our notions of divine 
things are- erroneous, from a supposed 
want of propriety in the dispensations or 
the laws of Ood, is the most weak, as 
well aflk the most wicked, of human de> 
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vices. We Bee and knovir, from every 
e^cperience, that there laufit be some first 
cause, and some ruling power^ entirely 
beyond our ^somprebension ; and if we 
believe, as far as we have any revelation 
<^ the Divine will, and trust in the Di- 
vine wisdom, although we do not com- 
pletely undemtand it^ we may hope thst 
our imperfect faith will be received as 
obedience. Bat can we dare, with safety, 
to set up a self-conceived opinion, in op- 
position, or in addition, to what is de- 
dared to HS ? The cause and the power, 
of the exislence of which our conscience 
and exp^enoe assure us, .must be dread- 
ful, if offended. If we reject the evidence 
given to us, what else have we to guide 
us? Whither can we resort? What 
system, what knowledge, can be sub- 
stituted? The dilemma is aweful, the 
consequence tremendous.* We fly to 
atheism, and to nothing less; under 
whatever specious modification we may 
vainly pretend to disguise the conclusion. 

m2 
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I am aware that my observations have 
been desultory^ and not very closely con- 
nected in argument or deduction. I have 
not designed to write a treiatise against 
infidelity. • My purpose being solely to 
suggest such considerations, as might 
lead you to entertain just notions of the 
kind of opposition, which may be given 
to infidel doctrines and practices^ it was 
sufficient for me to string together such 
apposite remarks as occurred to me/ 
without laboring. to reduce them to any 
specific arrangement. In fine, I must 
declare my firm belief/ that there is not 
a sincere atheist. I am persuaded, that, 
in his secret soul^ the • avowed atheist, 
like the devils, believes and trembles, even 
whilst his blasphemy bums upon his 
lips. 
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LETTER XIX, 

There remains one more subject^i on 
-which I. intend some observations, -r-.the 
removal of the few restrictions yet exist- 
ing, of. those which our ancestors, for 
their own safety, imposed on the Papists, 
or those amongst us who profess .obe- 
dience to the Pope of Rome. This ques- 
tion has been most improperly .named 
Catholic Emancipation ; — ^improperly^ be- 
cause the word Catholic, meaning simply 
general or universal, can not have, a pecu- 
liar application to any one branch of the 
Christian Church. .The use of the word 
Catholic, to signify a Papist, is quite as 
absurd as if it were applied to express 
a Protestant.. If it has any fit meaning, 
it must extend to the whole Christian 
Church or conununity, of all classes or 
sects. 

This question is, undoubtedly, a po- 
litical, and not a religious one ; and 
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therefore I was much disposed to ex- 
clude it from my Letters. But, on re- 
flection, I considered that it is so much 
intermingled with religious associations, 
that a Protestant minister could hardly, 
at all times, aroid taking it in « reli- 
gious view. 

That it is a mere political questicMi, 
must be apparent to every candid mind ; 
— for all the disabilities under which a 
Papist^ lies, are purely of a political cha- 
racter. To pretend that he seeks to be 
relieved from fetters on his religious con- 
science, or on the freedom of his religious 
actions, is quite absurd. The liberty 
which he enjoys in those things is per- 
fect; — indeed, it is greater than any 
Protestant is allowed. For the latter 



* Let it not be ccmoeired, that I- mean any tkiag 
dinetpectful by the use of the terms Paput and 
PopUh» They are not in any way more unworthy 
than Protestant or Lutfieran* But they are essentially 
correct; and therefore I use them, as I would any 
other names of appropriate distinction for sects or 
classes of Christians. 
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can not pray with, or preach to, more 
than twenty persons beyond the xnern^ 
bers of his own family, without some 
legal form and ceremony, from which 
thp Papist is wholly exempted. 

The political restrictions on the Papists 
which still do exist, (for nearly all of the 
original disabilities have been abandoned,) 
are of such a naturje, that die bulk of the 
popish people have not, in fact, any 
interest in them. The very conduct and 
arguments of the stirring men among 
them, betray an inconsistency and want 
of sincerity in their p9>fessed object of 
having the general good in view. For 
what purpose^ but to throw dust into 
Protestant eyes, and to catch the Pro- 
testant passions, can a Papist put for- 
ward on his banners the stirring sounds 
of " civil and religious liberty ?" With 
what design can he sweeten his lips with 
the honey of ** religious toleration ?''* 

* Although I have forsworn Latin ijuotations, who 
could here resist the well-worn line;— 

^^ Qols tukrit Ormochot de seditione querentet ?*' 
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But whilst I would wish to put all men 
on their guard against these cunning 
devices and artful lures of the Papists, 
I do not mean to condemn the judicious 
policy of their proceedings in this respect, 
or to assume that, in this* matter, there 
is any thing very unfair in their proceed- 
ings. They may " set traps ;*' but I hope 
they will not '* catch men." 

Our ancestors, from an experience and 
strong sense of the danger of popish 
principles, when they had conquered the 
lion; took good care to secure him by 
fetters; and they did well. In our times; 
yielding to importunity, and perhaps to 
an honest persuasion that the light of 
reason had rendered the mischief less 
alarming, we have removed or relaxed 
nearly all of the bonds imposed by our 
forefathers; and, perhaps, we have also 
done well. But there remain vet some 
last chains; and it is but'natural, that 
those who feel them should desire to 
get them removed. I blame them not 
for attempting it. The Papists submitted 
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only to force; by force they have been 
held^ and doubtless they will break the 
yoke when they can. I am firmly per^ 
suaded, that if they had pursued their 
object with temperance and moderation, 
they would, before this time, have effected 
it. But such has been the fury^ such 
the ravenous audacity, with which they 
have endeavored to tear the power from 
the Protestant hand, that, whilst they 
have necessarily made '^ the strong man 
armed" more vigorous in his grasp^ they 
have also compelled him to investigate the 
actual temper and powers of the captive 
animal, before he releases him. ^ . 

The sun of knowledge has, of late 
years, penetrated much into the recesses 
of popish practice and principles; and 
by the light thus produced, and that 
development of character which the vio- 
lent agitations of the popish question 
have afforded, much insight has been 
given into the actual state and the pre- 
sent character of the Romish religionists 
in all quarters. Judging from what we 

m3 
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have seen and heard, it may be fairly 
qttestianed, whether time has, as the 
Papist advocates aUedge» extracted, or 
rendered umocuous, the vencxm which our 
forefathers so much dreaded. It seems, 
at least, that there is a sufficient appear- 
ance of its continuance, to make those 
who yet have the power, pause before 
they yield it. For we are at the last 
outwork ; and the time is certainly ar- 
rived, when we must either yield it en- 
tirely, or maintain it to the death. 

Yet, notwithstanding the appearances 
which indicate that the noxious spirit 
of popery „ — the subtle pursuit of domi- 
nion, and the tyrannical exercise of it, — 
are still living parts of its constituent 
elements, I should not, perhaps, dread 
any ill consequences from conceding to 
the Papists what they demand, if I could 
see evidence of their sincerity in having 
no object beyond the entire participation 
and communion with their fellow-subjects 
in all political rights, — a thing undoubt- 
edly desirable for the general benefit of 
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;all. For I am much inclined to believe, 
that if they would^ in heart, yield the 
one test of sincerity^ they would, in these 
times, become innocuous.^ The refusal of 
that test seems to be a plain confession of 
their conviction, that if they should give 
it, they would yield their power, — and a 
proof that they will not yield their power, 
and, consequently, that they have future 
objects. The test which I mean is, the 
rejection of the pope's authority, and a 
submission to their king, as the head 
of the whole Church of his kingdom.'"' 
Nothing can, in my judgement, more 
strongly show insincerity and bad de- 

* I do not overlook that hatef^ and vidoas power 
which the pope assumes, and his votaries acknow- 
ledge, of dispensing with all moral and religious 
obligations; and the utter instability, which is the 
logical consequence of every engagement into which 
a Papist may enter. But, nevertheless, if the king's 
supremacy, and his right to nominate all ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, (as a necessary concomitant,) were legally 
enacted, and steadily enforced at the outset of a new 
system, I should not, in these times, fear the revival 
of papal evils. At least, it appears to me, that the 
evils of the present system are so great and manifest. 
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signs, than their refusal to abandon the 
pope's pretended (for he has not any 
real J authority. In their own intercourse 
with that head of their church, — in all 
matters amongst themselves in which his 
authority is discussed, — they treat him, 
publicly^ with the utmost indignity, and 
as an authority worn out by time. But 
when they have another purpose to serve, 
they set him up as an object of vene- 
ration, whose jurisdiction their conscience 
will not allow them to cast off. 

So long as the antiquated and mis- 
chievous ecclesiastical power of a foreign 

that we ought to enconater aU hazards on the terms 
suggested. 

I am also fully aware, that the rejection of the 
pope's supremacy is nominally an abandonment of 
the distinguishing feature of Papacy. But it is only 
nomineUly so. For the Papists, among themselves, 
do not treat the Pope, or his authority, with any real 
respect. That, however, is a question for the Papists 
to consider, not for us Protestants. For us it is 
enough, to determine whether we can believe our- 
selves safe . in admitting them into our bosom without 
ihat rejection, and its necessary accompaniments. ,■ 
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priest is required to be admitted, it \^ould, 
I think, be madness for Protestants to 
yield the last bulwark of their defence. 
It would be the greatest political ab- 
surdity^ in these times, when we boast 
of the enlargement of the human intel- 
lect, to consent to the establishment of 
a foreign jurisdiction, of any kind, in the 
state, for any purpose, however nominally 
insignificant. That, indeed, would not 
be merely removing disabilities, and put- 
ting Papists on the level of our civil con- 
stitution; — it would be granting new 
rights, beyond what are enjoyed by, or 
would be conceded to, any other class of 
subjects.* 

* That the Pope*8 authority is admitted in other 
states, has not any thing to do with the question for 
us. But if it had, this important distinction should 
be noted, — they ha^e never got the Pope out .^ we 
hare ; ^ and the question is, shall we let him in 
again? 

I doubt much, whether the excessive turbulence, 
and violence of spirit, which distinguish the active 
leaders of the Papist party in Ireland, may not be 
justly deemed indicative of diminished strength in 
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The whole question is, undoubtedly, 
pregnant with great difficulty; and it is 
one on which there may be much diver- 
sity of opinion, amongst persons having 
the same identical purpose in view, — the 
public good, -*-■ and holding the same 
general sentiments. * Theory, and all 
the most ostensible princtples of good 
government, are in favor ; of concession. 
But ancient experience and modem tur- 
bulence, bring their practical lessons 
against it. When divested of the extra- 
neous matters brought forward to puzzle, 
and to divert attention from the true 
merits, the whole question Ues really in 
expedience; and by the rule of expedience 
it will ultimately be decided. Justice or 
injustice has no part in it. The real 
question is, whether danger is to be ap- 

their influence over the bulk of the people. There 
certainly are other concurrent indications of the same 
thing. If the fact be, that the influence of popish 
principles is diminished, it might be reasonably con* 
^nded, that if the Papist demands are conceded, 
that influence might revive ; and that, being on the 
•wane, it will expire, if continued resistance be given. • 
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prehended to our Protestant government 
and institutions^ from admitting the Pa- 
pists to a free participation in them; — 
consequently^ it is a question of self- 
preservation. If we can believe that 
danger is not to be apprehended^ the 
difficulty is solved. For, every argument, 
but that of self-preservation, is in favor 
of concession ; and upon th^ principle of 
self-preservation alone (and good govern- 
ment and self-preservation are here syno- 
nymous,) depends, as I conceive^ the 
absolute necessity of insisting on the 
renunciation of the Pope's supremacy, as 
an indispensable condition of concession, 
if we do concede. 

In thus avowing personal opinions on 
this much-agitated question, * I do not 
pronounce the sentiments of a man pre- 
judiced by his associations, or influenced 
by any other than cool and candid de- 
liberation. I have studied to avoid 
bringing myself personally forward, as 
far as an epistolary style would allow me 
to evade it. But on a question of living 
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interest, such as I have here ventured to 
touchy much of the weight of any opinion 
depends on the personal character of the 
man who declares it. To exempt me, 
therefore, from any misinterpretation, I 
shall say some thing of myself here; — 
as little as I can, consistently with the 
demands of the occasion. I have, ever 
thought, and taught, that it is not pos- 
sible for a man to form a satisfactory 
judgement on any subject, without the 
aid of much time and experience; and 
that, in many cases, even the whole dura- 
tion of an ordinary life is insufficient, to 
enable him to discover on which side 
truth and wisdom reside. I have also 
always maintained, that there is not any 
necessity for an undistinguished indi- 
vidual to assume an opinion on many of 
the questions which agitate the world ; 
and that it is, in fact, perfectly indiffe- 
rent to the world and to himself, what his 
opinion is, or whether he assumes one or 
not. I have acted through life on these 
principles; and where I have seen that 
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it was not easy to decide which way the 
scale ought to turn, I have waited pa- 
tiently, till length of years, and the light 
which they might give, should enable me 
to see more clearly ; being, at the same 
time, regardless whether I. should de- 
scend to the grave with, or without, an 
opinion on matters not essential to my 
own present or future welfare. The con- 
sequence has necessarily been, that I 

haveoftenbeenmisunderBtood; and some- 
. times, from being ever an enemy to ex- 
tremes, I have been classed amongst the 
holders of those opinions which were, in 
truth, most remote from my real inclina- 
tion. I have also often seen reason to 
alter my first persuasions. The question 
which I have here touched, has been one 
of those on which I long held myself in 
neutrality. When my mind first opened 
to public topics of discussion, I leaned 
decidedly, Uke other inexperienced men, 
to the side which carried on its surface 
the most apparent pretensions to theoretic 
justice. Although the warmth of this 
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tendency might somewhat abate in more 
muture years, yet, even when cooler 
reason allowed expedience to try the beam^ 
in counterpoise to nobler principles, still 
my inclination long remained steadily 
given to the side of concession. I hare 
not any possible personal or professional 
bias to turn me to either side* If there 
can exist in man a candid, unprejudiced 
mind, guided solely by conscientious con- 
vidiion, I can fairly claim, (such is my 
accidental position,) that my mind on 
this subject is entitled to that character. 
The opinicms which I have given, then, 
whatev^ may be their real merits, are 
honest, unbiassed, and deliberately formed, 
— -and formed, I cam ixuly say, against 
my sincere and long*cherished wishes. 
The causes which have led to my present 
conviction are to be found in the know- 
ledge and events which recent years have 
brought to light, and in the conduct of 
the most active and interested partisans 
of the popish cause. 

I have thought it necessary to inUt>- 
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dnce thia subject to you, because it is 
hardly possible for a Protestant miuiater 
to exclude from his mind some strong 
feeling upon it; and I am anxious to 
guard you against any . hasty or iU- 
considered sentiments. Certainly* the 
very urgency of his professional duties 
compells a Protestant teacher to make 
some of the popish practices (I refrain 
from the offensive word superstitums,) the 
objects of his special reprobation ; and it 
is not possible to respect that spirit which 
absolutely expunges from the decalogue 
the commandment against idolatry. But 
still it should never be forgotten, that 
although Protestants do esteem many of 
the doctrines and practices of the Papists 
to be extremely erroneous, the latter are, 
nevertheless, members of the same Chris- 
tian Church as we are, and, in truth, 
our elder brethren ; and therefore, if we 
mean to justify our own title to the Chris- 
tian character, we must not admit into 
our breasts toward these brethren, how- 
ever erring we may deem them, feelings 
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of bitter hostility^ inconsistent with our 
own religious profession. Indeed^ it can 
not be too strongly urged on the attention 
of every Christian^ and especially a Chris- 
tian minister^ that his religion forbids 
most' forcibly^ and without qualification^ 
any« even the most attenuated^ degree of 
the rancorous animosity^ and unholy ma- 
lignity^ which too often are admitted into 
the breasts of men^ differing on questions 
of religious distinction. If hatred and 
anger are proscribed in general, how 
peculiarly ought they to be excluded from 
those matters which belong to the service 
of 6od« whatever may be the nature of 
the dissensions which may exist amongst 

* More difficult questions and oonsequenoes vill 
ultimately result from removing the disabilities of 
the Papists, than are apprehended by the really honest 
and patriotic among the advocates of their cause. 
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LETTER XX. 

The ambitious man, who possesses or 
seeks the honors of the worlds knows no 
real tranquillity or happiness. Even in 
the utmost fulness of his gratified long- 
ings, he is a prey to a thousand inquie- 
tudes. Constantly jealous of his dis- 
tinctionSy coyeting some satisfying ad- 
dition, t)r writhing under son>e trivial 
mortification, he lives a sensitive object 
of constant internal agitation. If it be 
not logically true, that ** the post of 
honor is a private station,'' it is yet in- 
contestable, that privacy is the scene of 
happiness. A man of true philosophy 
will not only be contented with a private 
station, but he will, in sincerity, prefer it. 
He may, in it, not only enjoy the ease 
and personal freedom which are essential 
to true happiness, but also retain such 
composure of mind and power of appli- 
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cation^ as are necessary to a right pre- 
paration for the one great object of all 
this world's pursuits^ — the attainment of 
the hopes of a future existence. 

Under a sincere and well-considered 
impression of the truth of these senti- 
ments^ therefore, I strongly advise against 
the encouragement of any ambitious de- 
sires in the mind; deeming them to be 
seeds of many bad passions, and produc- 
tive only of such fruits as are often en- 
tirely destructive, and always highly detri* 
mental, to the happine$s and tiie Chris- 
tian mind of him who entertains them. 

I extend this advice to ambition in 
ecclesiastical, as well as other honors. 
But when I do so, I admit some small 
difference in the cases. For there is a 
limit in church honors ; and when a man 
has reached that limits he is free fWun 
the incentives of any increased distinc- 
tion; and he is also placed above the 
ordinary influence of pcsrsonal mortifica- 
tions, in being seated on his eminenceybr 
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Ufe, and therefcnre not exposed to the 
caprices of any earthly will. Th<dre 
exists no impediment against a man's 
being, when so placed, as able to enjoy 
happiness, and to devote his mind, with 
perfect freedom, to all those important 
objects which his personal interests, or 
his public duties^ dictate to him, as he 
would be in a less conspicuous station, 

I therefore qualify my general admo- 
nitions, by admitting that there is little 
danger in a man's accepting elevation in 
the Churchy if he should be singled out 
from his fellows for it. But I still say, 
that there is great danger in his admit* 
ting or encouraging in his mind the 
desire for this elevation; which, alas! 
leads to a hypocritical discfaaige of his 
existing duties, whilst his inner soul 
is given to aspirations after worldly 
honors. If, in the conscientious and 
attentive performance of his functions, 
advancement . and ecclesiastical honors 
be offered to him, there can not be 
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any danger in his accepting them, pro- 
vided he previously satisfy himself, after 
earnest examination, liiat he can bear 
them with becoming meekness. But if 
he once admits into his heart, before or 
after he obtains elevated rank, an am- 
bitious longing for distinction, let him 
color the thing as he wiU to his mind, 
he is no true follower of .Christ, but a 
time-serving sycophant of this world, and 
this world's vanities alone. 

• 

I am now, my son, drawing the. labor 
and the pleasure of these epistolary ad* 
monitions.to a close. 

I have addressed myself, and called 
your attention, to all the subjects which 
came within my first design, and to 
some few others, which suggested them* 
selves as I proceeded. I could easily 
have increased the bulk of my corre- 
spondence, by additional topics, and an 
enlarged style of discussion. But I con- 
sider that almost all possible, subjects 
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falling within the scope of a clergy- 
man's profession^ may be reduced to 
some of the general practical remarks 
which I have made ; and that to attempt 
to do too much, undervalues the mental 
faculties of him> for whose use these ad- 
monitions are intended^ and virtually nulli- 
fies the utility of the whole. By a mind 
endowed with a fair portion of sense and 
discretion^ and a heart alive to good feeling, 
sound general principles are all the aid 
which is wanted at the outset of life : on 
minds and hearts of an opposite character, 
distant advice is entirely thrown away, 
however administered. Let the monitor 
also do what he will, he can not succeed 
in any attempt at universal guidance; 
and the youth, whom he labors to direct, 
will be sure, in manhood, to spurn the 
leading-strings, if his guide have the folly 
to think of applying them too long, or too 
far. These considerations have deterred 
me from multiplying the subjects of my 
strictures. With regard to a more de- 

N 
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tailed mode of treating those subjects 
which I have selected^ I have only to say^ 
that it has ever been my maxim^ that 
three words have more weight than isix ; 
and ihat if a writer can not persuade by 
brief reasoning, he can not persuade by 
any. I have wished not to fatigue the 
attention by laborecl efforts. My object, 
also has been to advise you, as a friend, 
standing nearly on an equality with me ; 
and not to lecture you as a child. I well 
know, that I address a congenial mind, 
and I am satisfied of your ability to ap- 
prehend my meaning, without greater use 
of« words. I have desired also, rather 
to excite your mind, to action, that you 
may judge for yourself, than to lead it 
in trammels prepared by mine. I have 
not any fear that it will go wrong ; but 
I have felt it to be my duty to protect its 
inexperience, by some travelling directions 
for ** the way in which it should go." 

The design of these Letters was con- 
ceived, as soon as you had determined on 
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that choice of profession, to i¥hich you 
have so steadily adhered. I did not ex- 
pect, that I should have found leisure to 
execute my purpose, so soon as I have 
found it; and^ certainly, some of the 
subjects, which I have discussed, may 
be rather beyond the usual objects of 
attention at your present age. But as I 
have completed the task which I have 
undertaken, I have not withheld it from 
you ; — for life is short, and its continuance 
hazardous. I may not be blessed with 
length of years, to see you advance much 
further in your career ; and I am desirous 
of your having my admonitions, whilst I 
yet live to give them currency, and ta 
explain or correct any thing, in which 
I may see error, or in which you may 
require further assistance. 

You know my anxious regard for all 
my children. You can well appreciate 
the extreme solicitude with which I 
labor for your entering on the right 
path in life, when you remember that 
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you are the leader of a family already 
amounting to half a score; who even 
now turn their eyes to you as their exam- 
ple ; and who will necessarily expect from 
you more than example, if they should be 
deprived, by the ordinary lot of mortality, 
of any senior guide. 

That I may yet live to enjoy the pro- 
spect which your admirable conduct offers 
at present, and promises for the future ; — 
that your mature years may abundantly 
bear that fruit which the young blossom 
forebodes; — and that we may part, when 
we do part, in the affection, and mutual 
confidence, and satisfaction, which have 
hitherto bound us together, is one of the 
present, and will be part of the last, 
prayers of your affectionate father. 



THE END. 
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